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GUIDANCE IN THE FIELDSTON PLAN 
Orientation to Life as a Function of Education 
V. T. THAYER 
The guidance features of the Fieldston School are implicit in its educa 
tional program, and this program is a definite expression of an educational 
philosophy. In the Fieldston Plan, moreover, we find no line of demarca 
ion between educational guidance and vocational guidance. They are 
one, or at least they appear as two aspects of one thing. So complete is 
the reconciliation—or the fusion—of these two phases of the guidance 
process! Another fact may be noted. The cultural and the utilitarian 
aims of education are likewise so reconciled—or fused—that no conflict 
is discernible. This may be partly due to the fact that Fieldston students 
are above the average in intelligence and their parents above the average 
in cultural status. Vocationalism has its recognition in the curriculum 
not on the basis of sheer materialistic practicality, but rather on the basis 
of educational value. The Fieldston School is the secondary department 
of the Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, which were founded 
in 1878 by Felix Adler under the name of the Workingman’s School 
Its student body includes tuition, part-tuition, and free-scholarship pupils 
The school thus represents the democratic principle, in that children of 
various social grades, irrespective of differences in race and creed, work 
side by side in a common fellowship of learning. The larger part the 
following article is an adaptation of a chapter in the Yearl i 
National Society for Curriculum Study, shortly to be published by the 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 
HE primary function of the school sult from the impact of society upon 
today is to orient young people in a __ youth. 
society undergoing transition. Cur- These are basic considerations. The 


ricular plans take character from two es- 
sential analyses: first, of the needs, in- 
terests, and characteristics of adolescent 
boys and girls, seen from the standpoint 
of personal growth and development, 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and so- 
cial; and, second, of the needs that re- 
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first type of analysis involves all that goes 
to make up a cumulative record of gui- 
dance officers, intelligence test records, 
objective test data, teachers’ reports, re- 
sults of interviews, and correspondence 
with parents, the accumulated observa- 
tions of teachers upon a child’s progress 
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together with a record of the child’s cre- 
ative work, and in addition the student's 
own sense of direction that emerges 
gradually out of curricular experiences in 
elementary and junior high school which 
are rich and varied and multiple in 
character. 

The second is an attempt to appraise 
the significant ways in which contempo- 
rary life bears down upon young people 
and the curricular suggestions that 
emerge for realizing personal aims and 
ideals and the traditional values of Amer- 
ican life. For example: the implications 
for education that follow from the fact 
that economic self-realization is no longer 
the free good it once was; the transforma- 
tion in vocational education suggested by 
the rapid changes characteristic of tech- 
nological development; the types of par- 
ticipation in economic life possible for 
young people at a time when they face a 
steady lengthening period of unemploy- 
ment; the changed nature of leisure; the 
transformations that have come about in 
neighborhoods and, with these, the clos- 
ing of obvious and direct opportunities 
for service and the social development of 
the individual; and the confusions that 
beset young people by virtue of the rapid 
increase in scientific knowledge which 
challenges traditional codes of behavior 
and interpretations of life. 

We must resist, however, the tempta- 
tion to dwell upon these problems and 
many others which a more complete dis- 
cussion would reveal as significant. We 
hope we have at least indicated what is 
meant by our major proposition. It is 
that secondary education should serve the 
function of orientation: the organization 
and direction of educational experiences 
with specific reference to effective parti- 
cipation in the essential relationships of 
life—personal, social, civic, and other 
relationships. 


II 

But it is an orientation in relationship 
whose organic and interpenetrating char 
acter must ever remain manifest! It is n 
longer sufficient, for instance, to equip 
students for a vocation with an exclu- 
sively vocational training. As we have 
already implied, vocational security in its 
purely economic aspects requires an abil- 
ity to transfer from one specific perfor 
mance to another as occasion arises; and 
in addition, ideals of vocational success 
must undergo modification in the light 
of other values of life. And similarl; 
with other types of educational experi- 
ence. Leisure-time occupations and in- 
terests are always potent with vocational 
possibilities and are open roads for sig 
nificant associations of a cultural, social! 
and political character. Education in any 
one of its aspects must relate itself t 
and involve itself with other aspects, | 
the interests of a total design. 

Moreover, when we use the term 
“orientation” we have very much in mind 
the specific application and adaptation of 
materials and methods to the student as 
an individual who is possessed of 
unique personality and a distinctive 
equipment of powers, abilities, interests 
and special capacities. Unless this in- 
dividual reference is emphasized, orienta 
tion in the essential relationships of life 
may very well degenerate into a stan- 
dardized preparation with little reference 
to individual capacities and needs. 

It is for this reason that the identifica 
tion of legitimate interests constitutes on¢ 
of the major problems at the Fieldston 
School. With the help of consultants in 
mental hygiene we are attempting to 
evolve methods of procedure and criteria 
that will enable us to identify and vali- 
date the well defined interests and abil- 
ities of students which will constitute 
appropriate centers about which to or- 
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ganize their school programs. For this 
purpose our consultants are utilizing 
school histories, interviews with the 
teachers, and information regarding re- 
lationships of the students in their fami- 
ly, community, and other out-of-school 
associations, as well as their extra-curric- 
ular activities and interests. 

We see the necessity not only of iden- 
tifying a valid interest for a given stu- 
dent, but of determining more accurately 
than has been possible in the past the 
types of interests about which a school 
program may focus. In other words we 
have become increasingly aware that we 
must classify better the typical centers of 
organization. The traditional divisions in 
the secondary school curriculum such as 
English, history, science, mathematics, 
and language may very well obscure the 
real nature of the interests and abilities 
of students who manifest proficiency in 
these areas. 

Our principle thus seeks to mediate 
between two extremes: (1) the excessive 
emphasis upon individuality which fol- 
lows from isolating an interest in order 
to intensify it or from fostering one in- 
terest or ability at the expense of other 
considerations; and (2) a conformity 
which follows the attempt to impose 
upon all students common methods and 
uniform materials. It assumes that an 
organic theory of growth and develop- 
ment will bridge these two extremes. It 
attempts to cultivate the individual's 
powers and to read meaning into his life 
through the dynamic and reciprocal re- 
lationships established between special 
talents on the one hand and the intellec- 
tual, practical, artistic, social, and civic 
concerns of men on the other. 

Felix Adler, the founder of the Society 
for Ethical Culture and the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools, of which the Fieldston 
School is the secondary school depart- 
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ment, has stated this educational philoso 
phy most clearly in a pamphlet entitled, 
The Ideal | Culture for Bu ine Men 
In it he indicates that the business man 
attains to culture by becoming interna 
tionally-minded—that is, genuinely inter 
ested in appreciation of the people of 
countries who may be affected by his 
business activity; scientifically-minded by 
“following the clues of science as it 
enters and fertilizes the fields of indus 
try’’ and traveling “‘out of his business 
into the realms of science’; and ethically 
minded by sensing the idea ‘‘that business 
is a profession, a vocation, that the pro- 
duction and exchange of commodities 
the proper function of commerce, is one 
of the great kinds of social service, and 
therefore that a man in business must 
think of himself as a social servant, as a 
vocational functionary.”’ 


In his prelude Dr. Adler writes 


The reaching out towards culture is a 
spiritual necessity prompted by the desire to 
escape from the narrowing effects of spe 
cialism—of that excessive specialism which 
in every branch of human activity is becom 
ing the fatal characteristic of modern civili 
zation. For not only the factory operative, 
sentenced to the ever reiterated performance 
of the same operation, is a victim of the 
division of labor, but the same principle 
crowds the scientist, the physician, the man 
of affairs, into a restricted field. More and 
more men must content themselves to work 
in a single patch of the field, with the result 
that they tend to lose contact with the larger 
whole. Culture is the effort to escape from 
this diminution of both the work and the 
man. 


It is this conception of culture as ap- 
plied to secondary education that con- 
stitutes “the Fieldston Plan” for the 
secondary school curriculum. The Field- 
ston School recognizes, of course, that 
the ideal of culture for a business man 
applies to an adult’s vocation, and is thus 
different in a sense from a student's 
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promising interest; but there is this in 
common, namely, that in each case the 
principle of procedure is functional. To 
the extent that our peculiar forte, spe- 
cialty, interest, ability finds fruitful ex- 
pression in the cultural areas of art, 
literature, science, in family life, voca- 
tional activity, community and civic un- 
dertaking, we are “reaching out towards 
culture” which “is a spiritual necessity 
prompted by the desire to escape from 
the narrowing effects of specialism.” 


Ill 

The Fieldston Plan of secondary edu- 
cation thus aims to orient a student by 
means of his major interest with refer- 
ence to the most significant of life’s func- 
tions. It endeavors to help the student 
who possesses, for example, an ability in 
art to become efficient and competent in 
this field, and in the process of so doing 
to move along the lines of his major in- 
terest into history, literature, science, 
language, music, and the other arts and 
to participate also by virtue of this same 
interest in the social, civic, and com- 
munity undertakings in which the artist 
can serve society as citizen-artist. A simi- 
lar procedure is followed with the stu- 
dent whose interest is in economics and 
business, or science and mathematics 
(which may indicate pre-engineering pos- 
sibilities with pointings toward industrial 
arts, or the more theoretical fields and 
applications of pure science, medicine, or 
the like), or language and literature, or 
what not. In each instance the starting 
point is a well defined interest or group 
of interests that have grown out of the 
exploratory work of the elementary 
school and the junior high school period 
and which in the senior high school are 
utilized for the twofold purpose of en- 
abling students to explore the possibilities 
within the interest area itself and to dis- 


cover connections with other worthy 
fields. 

The first experiments with this plar 
began about 17 years ago, with the in- 
troduction of what was then called the 
pre-professional course in art. Students 
in the senior high school years why 
wished to major in art were permitted t 
devote from one-quarter to one-half of 
their time to courses designed to afford 
a thorough grounding in art work itself 
of such a character that they could engag: 
in professional work directly upon grad 
uation or go on to a professional and 
technical school for more advanced train 
ing. 

This objective still animates the courses 
offered. They orient the student with ref 
erence to the vocational possibilities of 
his art ability and encourage him also to 
continue his education further, if pos 
sible. Thus: 


In the upper school the art course is d 
signed, in a manner, to correlate in parallel 
lines with the courses in history, physics 
and chemistry. 

History is the core of the intellectual sid 
of all art work from Forms IV to VII 
Physics and chemistry are studied in order 
to understand and facilitate the solution of 
technical problems. 

This is the plan: In Form IV the em 
phasis is on primitive methods and _ the 
symbolism involved. The foundation of the 
principles in art adopted by the Egyptians 
the Babylonians, the Persians, and the Chi 
nese are studied in relation to those adopted 
during the Medieval Civilization. 

The students in the Theatre Arts cours« 
study the ancient and modern mask and 
costume as adapted to the drama and rituals 
This study is amplified by the actual con 
struction of theatre models and follows their 
historical development. 

In Form V the attempt is made to develop 
an analytic viewpoint. The students analyze 
the transition from the two-dimensional to 
the three-dimensional conception, and adap- 
tation of drawing and painting. They study 
frescos from the plastic forms of Giotto to 
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the mathematical engravings of Mantegna, 
and from the pictorial to plastic forms 
(modeling and ceramics). An intellectual 
analysis of the illusions of objects in space 
is developed. Then comes the study of the 
impressionistic period of the nineteenth 
century with its absorption in the spectrum 
analysis of color. The correlation of the 
history course continues and a physics course 
which is also correlated is begun. 

The Theatre Arts course students analyze 
the play from the viewpoint of its dramatic 
motive and design settings, and plan and 
build stage models with significant color and 
light. 

“Form VI continues the study of the nine- 
teenth century. The emphasis is on technic, 
in graphic, pictorial, all aleatie forms. The 
principles of the old masters are compared 
with contemporary methods. This leads to 
a study of contemporary American art. The 
Theatre Arts students receive technical prac- 
tice in design, light, and color pertaining to 
the theatre. The students are expected to 
lerive sufficient knowledge to enable them 
to design, construct, and govern productions 
for school plays. History and chemistry 
courses are correlated with art in Form VI. 

In Forms VII and VIII it is planned to 
offer courses which deal with aesthetics, the 
philosophical aspects of a study of art.’ 

Similarly the course in Economics and 
Business Administration is intended for 
students who anticipate a business career, 
who expect to manage property regard- 
less of the career chosen, or who are in- 
tellectually curious about the world in 
which they are growing up. For these 
individuals the following orientation 
courses are planned for Forms IV, V, 


VI, and VII respectively: ° 
THEME SUBJECT 
Commercial Organization Salesman and Consumer 

Industrial Organization Manufacturer and 


Problems of Political Recherey ; 
Ec Capitalist and Citizen 
-conomy 


Economic Seminar Student and Vocation 
1“Fine Arts in the Fieldston School,” by Pep- 
ping Mangravite, Sshool and Home, May, 1934, 
pp. 473-4. 
2Economics and Business Studies in the Field- 
ston School,” by David S. Hanchett, School and 
Home, May, 1934, p. 463. 
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It is not the purpose of this plan of 
secondary education, however, to iMpose 
upon students a specific vocational train 
ing. It aims, rather, to he p them to an 
appreciation of the vocational promis 
within their interests and thus give them 
that sense of security which comes from 
knowing that an interest 


possess economic significa Moreover 
in so far as it furnishes training within 
a vocational field it emphasizes basi 
preparation, the acquisition of funda 


mental principles which cut through 
variety of specifi operations 


IV 


But this concentration upon the ec 


nomic and vocational po sibilities withi 


a central interest is only part of the story 
A more distinctive feature of the experi 
ment consists in using the major interest 
as “a bridge to culture.” This means, in 
the case of our art student, for example 

that subjects other than art which appear 
on his program are organized with sp 

cial reference to art implications 


The science work with the art group has 


concerned itself chiefly with chemistry and 
with the physics of light and color and the 
psychology of color, because it was found 
that these topics enable the artist to inter 
pret the science of his special field. Her 
again, it is necessary first to master a mini 
mum number of fundamental principles be 


fore proc eeding with the study of the special 
topics of laboratory-library res h charac 
ter. Among these latter topics are: thr 
chemistry of etching, of ceramics, of pig 


t 


ments, and of texti! 
lighting and window display 
use of photoluminescence in producing " 


change in a stage set without change in 


fibers: a study of stage 
ind of the 


scenery. But even in the presentation of the 
minimum essentials the approach 1s made 
through experiences and situations in the 
artistic field.* 

>The Science Course in the Fieldston School 
by Henry A. Kel nd Augustus 
and Home, May 1934, pp. 443-444 
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Similarly with history. The general 
purpose with the art student as with all 
students is to study history for the pur- 
pose of securing an intelligent under- 
standing of the development of society 
and a habit of analysis; methods of pro- 
cedure that will enable him to continue 
the interpretive process as a continuous 
function throughout life. But in the 
Fieldston Plan a special effort is made to 
use the art interest as a vantage point 
from which to understand the develop- 
ment of society. The assumption is that— 

The individual achieves significance in his 
own and others’ eyes by virtue of his con- 
tribution to society, whether that contribu- 
tion be the product of remunerative or vol- 
untary labor. 

In that in which he has skill and under- 
standing he becomes an active member of 
society. He understands that one tiny corner 
and from that point he is significant him- 
self. Other forces become significant to him 
in so far as he comes into contact with them 
a his skill. He sees himself as a mem- 
ber of one group which in turn is a member 
of a larger group, and so on.‘ 

The orientation of the student through 
his major interest does not necessitate 
Segregation or special sectioning of pupils 
as an administrative device. On the con- 
trary, it makes it possible to handle in 
the same school—and much of the time 
in the same classroom—boys and girls of 
widely different interests and aptitudes. 
Indeed, in history and English some 
teachers consider it most essential to 
maintain a cross-section of interests. For 
example, Margaret A. Koch, head of the 
history department, writes: 

Each class in the upper school is deliber- 
ately composed of individuals of a variety 
of interests so that it forms as nearly as 
possible a cross-section of the interests that 
contribute to the social whole. The individ- 
ual in the history class sees his particular 


*“History in the Fieldston School,” by Mar- 
garet A. Koch, School and Home, May 1934, p. 
411 


interest in its position in the whole patter: 
of society. He works with individuals w} 
have other skills and interests and sees their 
approaches to the various problems of lif 
For example, the student who is interest 
in art discusses with the student interest 
in business and economics the effects of t! 
activities of the business man on the w 
of the artist. They are both interested 
the effect of government control on t! 
work and they see a deeper significance 
the whole subject of government and 
functions because they see not only its influ 
ence upon themselves but also its effects o 
other individuals and groups. The indiy 
uals have here a chance to pool that wh 
they have learned in following their separat 
interests. The class in history affords a cor 
crete example of that inter-action of 
groups which we desire the student to cor 
rehend, but which books and words 
likely to leave in the realm of abstraction 


The method followed in history and 
science with reference to the art interest 
is also followed in English and to a more 
limited extent in mathematics and the 
languages. For example: 


The work of the year is broken up into 
units, each dealing with a cross-section of 
society at some significant time. For each 
unit, there is a common core of information 
that all members of the class will need 
master. For example, it is important for 
each individual to understand the social 
economic, and political structure of the 
period, the stage of mechanical and scientifi 
development, the religious and philosoph: 
attitudes of the people and their — 
in art and literature. He needs to do more 
than see the framework of the organization; 
he needs also to understand the spirit of the 
time, the Zeitgeist. Without that the society 
he is studying will not live. 

Then, in addition to this common core, 
really permeating it, each individual seeks 
to know how it all affected the individual 
group in which he is interested. If his spe- 
cial interest is business and economics, he 
wishes to know what effect the political set 
up had upon the conduct of business, what 
influence economic conditions had on inter 
national wars and treaties, what the social 


5 [bid., pp. 412-413. 
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position of the business man was, what 
economic laws were believed in. The art 
student is interested in the influence of polli- 
tics, religion, philosophic outlook, on art. 
Was the artist am anonymous artisan or a 
free individual? What influence had busi 
ness conditions on the materials which were 
available? The girl who is interested in the 
position and influence of women wants to 
know the function of the family with rela- 
tion to the political and economic structure 
What effect had that on the position of 
woman? And so the examples might be 
multiplied.® 
V 

A second interest, constituting a core 
around which to organize students’ work 
relates specifically to girls. The control- 
ling purpose is the orientation of the girl 
with reference to the twofold function 
of woman in the present-day society, as 
home-maker, and as a participant in busi- 
ness or professional work. This may in 
volve the combination of two interests, 
such as art or business or teaching with 
home management, or it may involve 
combination of the professional and the 
lay attitude toward all that is involved in 
directing family and home life. The cen- 
ter of the course deals very definitely with 
a study of child development, with the 
direct intention thereby of assisting the 
adolescent girl to an understanding of 
herself. It also involves courses relating 
to clothing, nutrition, housing and com- 
munity planning, and the furnishing of 
well- -planned homes as a means for 
wholesome family and community life. 
In this connection, Henry A. Kelly has 
developed a course in biology called 
Biology and Human Life, with particular 
reference to the needs of the girls in the 
Orientation Course for Girls. He has 
selected facts and principles that are in- 
tended to help a student understand her- 
self and others and, in a way, to form 
something of a tentative philosophy of 





* Ibid., pp. 416-417. 
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life. In presenting the student with a 
many-sided treatment of 
tions to the lower ani 


man, his rela 
mals, his geological 
history, his development of a social 

his differentiation into races or types, his 


embryological devel pment, the laws of 


his heredity, the problems of eugenics 
and euthenics, his emotional and intel 
lectual development, he has assembled 


teaching material of great interpretiv: 
and orientation value. 
The Orientation (¢ 


and other central inter 


Ourse 


tor Girls (as 
the art, business 


ests of adolescents) furnishes an excel 


lent vantage point from which to mak: 
profitable excursions into the world out 
side the school. Students who are study 
ing food are led to trace out directly and 
immediately applications of the 
principles of diet 


to the students in the lunchroom; ex} 


many 
They may serve a meal 


ment in the feeding of white rats; study 
the effects of diet upon children in a 


nursery school; observe the applications 
of diet in a hospital or a clinic; or par 
ticipate in the work of a day nursery 


Thus a problem in re becomes the o 
casion for introducing students to publi 
health work, 
care, 
home and school 
are designed to identify them while in 


social service, childhood 
like: to life 


and community 


and the activities in 


which 


school with socially significant activities 

The effort to relate students while in 
school and by means of their special in 
terests and abilities with the concerns of 
adults outside of school is one of the 
major considerations in the Fieldston 
Plan and represents, in a sense, the 


frontier lines of research and experimen- 
tation within each subject-matter area in 
the school. We believe that the impor 
tance of these life connections cannot be 
overstressed at the present time. School 
and college education is handicapped to- 


day by its isolation from life. Conse- 
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quently, we encounter the complaint of 
graduates to the effect that they find real 
life different from what they were led to 
expect. Many suffer keenly from disil- 
lusionment and some become cynical. We 
believe that reactions of this character 
might be obviated if students were in- 
volved, while in school, through the 
instrumentality of their interests and 
abilities, in socially significant work out- 
side of school. They would be helped 
thus to identify themselves with agencies, 
institutions, causes and individuals ac- 
tively engaged in building a better social 
order. These relations in many instances 
would continue after the period of 
schooling, and in the process of grow- 
ing up, students would have acquired 
through actual participation the habits 
and the disposition to labor concretely 
and specifically on behalf of a better 
world. And by virtue of this first-hand 
contact and identification with the ‘forces 
making for righteousness” they would 
experience a sense of security now lack- 
ing in both their school and their after- 
school life. 


VI 


There are thus several significant fea- 
tures to the Fieldston Plan: 

1. It encourages although it does not 
commit the student to the early develop- 
ment of a predominant interest in a 
career. 


It helps each boy or girl find during the 
earlier years of his education some field of 
human activity in which he takes a special 
interest, for which he feels he has special 
aptitude, and in which he sees adults earning 
their living in the real world outside of 
school. These fields may be concrete—fine 
arts, business administration, pre-engineer- 
ing, euthenics—and they may be as conven- 
tionally intellectual as mathematics, French, 
Greek, or history. In any case we now al- 
low a student to devote a fair quarter of his 
school time to the field of his major interest 


as a means of approach to all his othe; 
studies." 
2. As indicated in the last sentence of 


the previous paragraph, the dominant in 
terest serves secondly as a meaningful 
line of connection between the dominant 
interest and other fields. This process 

relationship to other aspects of experi 
ence constitutes in Dr. Adler’s phrase a 
“bridge to culture.’” This bridge gives 
added significance to the interest itself 
and safeguards the student from possib| 
error in his initial choice. We have fr 

quent illustrations of students who hay 

entered science classes by way of the art 
interest only to discover that science 
hitherto avoided, was in reality their 
genuine interest, the second but more en 
during love. 

3. The major interest functions as 
direct and immediate line of connectio: 
between the student’s major concerns in 
school and socially significant work and 
connections outside the school. It is so 
utilized in order to identify young peopl« 
with agencies, institutions, causes, and in 
dividuals actively engaged in building a 
sounder social order. 

4. In the field of methods of teach 
ing, the plan suggests a procedure for 
educating together pupils of different 
abilities and divergent interests. It thus 
makes possible organizing projects in 
classroom and school to which children 
can contribute the fruits of their peculiar 
abilities and interests, and it encourages 
in school cooperative arrangements based 
on function and interdependence similar 
to the types of functional interrelation- 
ships we should hope to build up in the 
outside world. Moreover, by reconciling 
the need for developing special abilities 
with the need for association and contact 
with people of different capacities and 


™ “Foreword,” by Herbert W. Smith, School and 
Home, May 1934, pp. 389-390 
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GUIDANCE IN THE FIELDSTON PLAN 


interests, it lays a basis for that mutual 
understanding and appreciation of differ- 
ences which is so essential in a democracy. 


VII 

Our discussion thus far has centered 
almost exclusively upon the organization 
and the content of the curriculum. Ob- 
jectives of education, however, depend 
for their realization upon extra-curricular 
as well as curricular emphasis. The ways 
of living, in other words, which receive 
aid and support in a school generally go 
far toward determining the success or the 
failure of curricular purposes. 

If non-competitive motives, for exam- 
ple, cannot find expression in children’s 
games, in classroom projects, in shared 
experiences with brother and sister, 
schoolmate and friend, instruction on be- 
half of a substitute for the limitless 
profit motive in industry will fall on deaf 
ears and will have little influence upon 
the pupil’s subsequent conduct in busi- 
ness. On the other hand, it is possible 
to incorporate in the life of the school 
and the home the principles we wish to 
animate increasingly the world of af- 
fairs. Frequently the parallel is obvious, 
and young people can themselves sense 
the implications of their decisions. Thus 
the editorial board of a high school paper 
confronts in a small way the problems of 
newspaper management in its advertising 
policy. Shall it assume responsibility for 
the influence of its advertisements upon 
the readers of the paper or shall it sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of “read at your 
own fisk.’’ Similarly in athletic and 
recreational programs. Playing to win as 
against the love of the game; granting 
special privileges for the purpose of 
building up athletic prowess in the stu- 
dent body; awarding prizes which cause 
pupils to compete as individuals against 
individuals; promoting forms of student 
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government and extra-curricular activities 
sumilar in practice to the methods of a 
Tammany politician—these tend to per- 
petuate attitudes toward life characteristic 
of an individualistic era Step by step 
and point by point the school will have 
to provide ways of living which give zest 
and meaning and significance to every 
day work and play expcrien es, but which 
accord with more generous living values 

Training for international-mindedness 
and education for peace may further il 
lustrate our point. As against the temp 
tation to 
with the advantages of peace we can feed 


indoctrinate children directly 


generously their curiosity regarding othet 
peoples. This curiosity about people who 
differ serves as a means for enabling 
children to approach sympathetically and 
understandingly the customs and habit 
and life values of those who otherwis¢ 
have little in common with them. The 
study of history and of contemporary 
civilization is also an admirable tool for 
wearing down provincialism and an ex 
aggerated and belligerent Satistaction 1n 
But to this tol 
erance of manners and customs we must 


one’s own way of living 


add daily practice in settling differences 
and disputes through the conferen 
method, so that to the disposition to 
recognize differences as legitimate we add 
practice in the adjustment of rival claims 
on behalf of a concern for all interests 
represented in an area of conflict. Where 
this twofold procedure is persisted in year 
in and year out (enlarging understanding 
and sympathy with practice in solving 
difficulties in a democrati spirit ) there ts 
some basis for hope that children will dé 
vise as adults the appropriate means for 
preserving industrial peace 

The pertinent principles of a changing 
society also emerge in children’s minds 
as an outcome of class discussions. The 
teacher who is sensitive to the relation of 
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social welfare to private advantage can 
utilize the issues arising out of classroom 
materials and the incidents of school life 
as means for confronting boys and girls 
with the implications of this conflict. 
Here, too, he will teach his lesson best if 
he guides discussion ever with an eye to 
the neglected aspects in the argument as 
against pushing his own views to the 
fore. And where these neglected aspects 
are illustrations of fundamental prin- 
ciples of human relationships, the stu- 
dents, under the teacher's guidance, will 
come in time to embody them in the 
structure of their thinking. 

The significance of the life of the 
school in furthering basic principles of 
conduct has received too little attention 
in the past. So, too, recent discussions 
on the relation of the school to the social 
order tend to center so exclusively upon 
indoctrinating children in the characteris- 
tics of a collectivist society that the 
means essential for transition to the liv- 
ing arrangements of tomorrow are per- 
mitted to lie fallow. A feasible working 
list of the principles which might come 
to permeate the lives of young people 
should evolve out of the combined efforts 
of analysis by psychologists, psychiatrists, 
economists, sociologists, and educational 


philosophers. Cooperative efforts of this 
character would reveal at once the needs 
of young people and the trends and 
forces in existing society that give evi- 
dence of growing significance and im- 
portance. For we should observe that 
the society of tomorrow for which we 
suggest educating the child develops out 
of trends in the present with reference 
to which he must receive intelligent 
orientation. 

The method we are suggesting assumes 
a definite responsibility for guiding the 
thought and the behavior of young peo- 
ple in socially desirable directions, but it 
attempts to exercise this influence in an 
educative manner. That is to say, it fur- 
thers intelligent appraisal and critical 
scrutiny of the principles it fosters in the 
process of their application so that even- 
tually these selfsame principles may be- 
come at once subjects of study and ob- 
jects of reconstruction, refinement, and 
revision. Education of this character pre- 
pares for change without dogmatism or 
rigidity. It conceives of the school in one 
of its functions as perpetuating in Amer- 
ican life the open road and new oppor- 
tunities for fulfilment which constitute 
our richest inheritance from the Ameri- 
can frontier. 


Cro 


TESTS AND TECHNOLOGY 


There is real evidence that industry will need vocational selection 
tests far more in the future than in the past. . . . The introduction of 
still more machinery into our industrial life will break down still further 
some skilled and semi-skilled occupations into routine operations. At 
the same time, however, there is evident a counter tendency toward the 
building up of more complex jobs out of simpler ones. Instead of five 
men, for example, tending five machines in a series, one man may come 
to tend one machine which does all the work of the original five. The 
greater investment in the new machine and the greater need for care in 
operating it will make it all the more important that a properly selected 
man oy in charge. . . . Aptitude tests measuring speed and pre- 


cision oO 


feeding material into the machine may very likely have to be 


largely replaced by tests measuring quite different capacities— E. K. 
STRONG, JR., in The Journal of Applied Psychology. 
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A Confession of Faith in Guidance as Education 
| FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
| 
| " 
5 
Lo. —— = reO 
The quatrain from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam forms a fisting 
yet or ype to the fo llowi m8 raps provided one veads inio ti u 
aker’s words « a phi losophy faith instle sted Of @ pbii Dh f doubt 
And that is what the reader is # oneit to do before he has hed h 
this discourse on guidance in the light of history, includ i un 
history. Guidance to this author is a philosophy as well as a gospel, but 
it is a philosophy of hope and « hallenge It is, too, a philosophy a 
as a method or a methodology, but a philosophy u hi ich is, in some sen 
a way of life. 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent The idea has always been a revolt 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument : t th le f eed 
About it and about: but evermore agains another idea, often one which tt 
Came out by the same door where in I went self, some time before, was a revolt 


—OMAR KHAYYAM 


S AGE slowly creeps up on the un- 
suspecting educator he begins to 
hesitate between disdain for a 

Mission or a Purpose and the feeling that 
life cannot mean anything without it. It 
is the mission that bucks one up in times 
of despair and at the same time leads one 
astray. A refulgence of emotion destroys 
reason, but reason left out in the cold zs 
cold. It is a toss-up between misdirected 
drive and undriven direction. All the re- 
formers have been ruthless even when, or 
especially when, they have been dedicated 
to the glory of God. However, the edu- 
cational reformers have been a civilized 
lot, on the whole, as might be expected 
since theirs has been a crusade in the in- 
terests of children. They have set out on 
their mission usually because they have 
found the youngsters suffering from the 
stupidity of their elders. They have often 
been one-idea men—or women—but 
then, one idea is enough if only it is a 
good one. 
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against still another idea. The reformer’s 
drive is a reaction to another drive which 
but has in 


reactions 


at one time was revolutionary, 
turn become reactionary. So, 
and reforms and 
well mixed up. 

that the reformers and their ideas remain 


revolutions get pre tty 


The probable reason 1S 


static while the world moves along. New 
generations and new ideas take hold and 
run far ahead of the procession. Curt- 


as one looks back 


have 


ously enough, however, 
through the centuries, the changes 
not been so much in essential aim as in 
method and procedure. Except for the 
wide difference between preparation for 
the earthly life and preparation for the 
there has been general unity 
presumably 


future life, 
of aim—adjustment to life, 
happy adjustment 


Il 
Omitting here any consideration of 
celestial existence, it 1s interesting to 


note the considerations that have guided 
the educators in the selection of subjects 
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for their curricula. These subjects have 
been either tools or drives, manipulations 
or emotions. One must know how to 
read or write, nail a board, or plough a 
furrow; he must be able to do something 
in order to get something done. Then 
he must be taught to experience certain 
satisfactions, to feel happy or to feel sad, 
as the case may be, when he sees, hears, 
or otherwise experiences certain things. 
It does not seem to be a too great simpli- 
fication to talk about education in this 
way. There would be no great differ- 
ence of opinion about these essential 
aims, but in any one age and in any one 
milieu there would be considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to the specific tools 
and the appropriate feelings. In fact, 
there has been. 

The Golden Age is always in the past 
or in the future. Somehow or other, 
there have been few human beings who 
have found the earth a place of content- 
ment, or perhaps there are many more 
than we think. It is only the discon- 
tented that make themselves vocal. There 
is always the necessity for gaining the 
means of living and then of life itself. 
Some get most of their satisfaction out of 
the process of earning. Most of us di- 
vide up our enthusiasms pretty evenly be- 
tween the two. Supposedly, education has 
always been an attempt to make this ad- 
justment in the most economical way. It 
has involved, essentially, the passing on 
of the experience of age to youth so that 
he may not have to start all over again to 
learn what his fathers had already 
learned. The trouble has been that the 
fathers learned in another environment 
and have not kept pace with changing 
times. When the pioneers pushed their 
way through the wilderness they learned 
all there was to know about practical liv- 
ing, but either they could not read and 
write or they could not transmit that 


knowledge to their children. They felt 
that this lack prevented communication 
with the larger world and they took 
means to remove it. They hired peopl 
to teach the three R’s, in itself a reaction 
against the prevailing ignorance. 

When the descendants of the pioneers 
began to clutter up the cities, to lose their 
knowledge of and contact with the land 
and the trees, they then found it neces- 
sary to teach their children about the 
open spaces, and Nature Study was born 
After a while—and there were many 
stages and details—the parents dis 
covered that their children did not know 
anything about the work of the farmer 
of the forester, of the blacksmith, the car 
penter, of all the other people who mad« 
it possible to live and whose places their 
children would sometime take. These 
parents knew that if education meant 
happy adjustment to life, this kind of 
knowledge, and ultimately training, 
would be necessary, so Vocational Gut- 
dance came into being. I do not mean t 
say that it is all as simple as that, yet a 
really moving force is bound not to be 
very complex, and when reduced to its 
elements, s simple. 


Ill 


If an educational reform simply skirts 
around the fringes of education itself, if 
it is the little conception of little minds 
whose purpose is to tack on to the educa 
tional life process some hobby or special 
interest, then the result deserves the name 
of fad or frill, sometimes fraud. But if it 
is firmly founded on the needs of chil- 
dren in a real world, it ranks as a pro- 
gressive movement. More than that, it 
becomes or is a philosophy of education 
Since there are probably only two or thre« 
different philosophies of education—real 
philosophies of education—it is ex- 
tremely important that the movement b« 
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THE SAME DOOR WHERE IN I WENT 


based upon one of them and be one of 
them. And of course, if it is, then we 
are back where we started from—right 
where we should be—only we have new 
tools to use on new mechanisms and the 
same old well-tried emotions to arouse in 
new situations. And so, not cynically, 
but joyously and satisfactorily, we come 
out by the same door where in we went. 

| have a notion that guidance, voca- 
tional or educational or what not, is just 
this kind of well-founded movement that 
expresses a philosophy —that guidance, 
in all its implications, 7s education. Why 
not parallel Brewer's conception of Edu- 
cation as Guidance with this conception 
of Guidance as Education? For if gui- 
dance is not education, what is it? And 
I say this with full realization of the 
omment that guidance may cover so 
much territory as to lose its identity and 
“be thrown out of its own house.” I do 
not worry, for a philosophy, by its very 
nature, is all-inclusive, and I am talking 
about philosophy. The specific pro- 
cedures denominated guidance, and those 
called teaching, and those called admin- 
istration, and so on, will take care of 
themselves very nicely. Not that they 
can be ignored, not that they can be con- 
fused, but they will take care of them- 
selves if we do not ignore or confuse 
them, and if we do have the philosophy. 

It would be very pleasant not to suffer 
from all these reactions and revolutions 
and general upsets. It would be nice to 
have the machinery of education adjust 
itself to the kind of job which it ought to 
be doing at any one time. You remem- 
ber how, not so long ago, you had to re- 
tard the spark every time you went up a 
hill, and even today on most cars, when 
you start an engine cold, you must pull 
out the choke. Yet, now, the self-reg- 


ulating spark is practically standard and \that would lend themselves to it 


the self-regulating choke is coming fast. 
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It makes one wonder wheth« 
ciety which has shown so great 
there may not be a kind of 
curriculum, a self-adjusting b 


ject matter. I do not have 


real mechanizing of what is ess« 


human process, but I do have 
principle, a philosophy, a sl 


will almost automatically guide 


in selecting the materials an 


the procedures of their craft 


If guidance was an education 


let us see what it reacted to 


Clearly, it was at first a 
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new reform. The great edu 
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ideas of efficiency and, unfortunately, 
economy. 
IV 

But let us look at what has been hap- 
pening. Monroe's Textbook in the His- 
tory of Education was written in 1905 
before anybody claims that there was a 
vocational guidance movement. Look up 
“Individual” in the index and then see 
what various peoples and reformers have 
thought about him—before we vocational 
counselors got hold of him. Primitive 
peoples and the Chinese effectively sub- 
ordinated him to society. He had to 
conform. ‘The problem of providing 
for the individual such liberty of in- 
itiative and of judgment as will produce 
progress under a regime of social order, 
and such an institutional organization as 
will secure consideration for the rights of 
all and hence secure stability, was first 
worked out by the Greeks. This is the 
problem of social life or civil society, and 
hence the task of education.’’ In the 
Middle Ages when the church controlled 
such education as there was, the individ- 
ual was again submerged, but with the 
Renaissance he became the very center of 
educational effort. 

It is said of the Enlightenment that 
“The entire period was controlled by a 
profound belief in the prerogative of the 
individual, his right to individual judg- 
ment, and to the determination of every 
question uninfluenced by the beliefs and 
superstitions of the Church and the tradi- 
tions of society. Freedom of thought, 
liberty of conscience, sufficiency of rea- 
son for the conduct of life were thus the 
watchwords and the keys of interpreta- 
tion of this eighteenth-century move- 
ment.” 

The name of Rousseau is linked with 
the “naturalistic tendency in education.” 
“In the Social Contract he had shown 
how a high state of culture, one infinitely 





preferable to the existing one, could bx 
developed on a different social princip|: 
that of individual choice, instead of thar 
of arbitrary authority. Yet much in the 
situation is of general significance and js 
but a new form of the old problem of 
individual rights and social welfare. The 
same individualistic solution is given by 
Rousseau as was given by the Sophist 
and by the early Renaissance leaders.” 

To quote further: 

A fundamental conception of the psycl 
logical tendency—that education is the pro: 
ess of the development of the individual 
accorded with the individualizing tenden 
of the later eighteenth and first half of ¢! 
nineteenth century, and with the ideas . 
social —— of biological development 
and of evolution in all its scientific 
philosophical implications that during + 
same period were becoming clarified 
Though stated in quite different terms now 
the thought and even the form accepted for 
two or three generations was that given by 
Pestalozzi; namely, that education was “'! 
harmonious development of all the power 
of the individual.”” The same general idea 
in different terminology, due to more 
curate knowledge of psychology, is now « 
pressed in terms of “organization of 
quired habits of action or tendencies to be 
havior.” This conception of education 
terms of individual development is an es 
sential feature of the psychological conce 
tion of education, and is one great contribu 
tion of the late eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth century to education. 

Herbart in the Aesthetic Presentatio 
speaks for himself: 

“A making” which the pupil himself dis 
covers when choosing the good and reject 
ing the bad—this or nothing is the forma 
tion of character. This rise to self-consciou 
personality ought without doubt to tak 

lace in the mind of the pupil himself, and 
= completed through his own activity; t 
would be nonsense if the teacher desired to 
create the real essence of the power to do it, 

and to pour it into the soul of his pupil 

But to place the power already existent and 2 
in its nature trustworthy under such condi- 
tions that it must infallibly and surely a 
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THE SAME DOOR WHERE IN I WENT 


complish this rise—this it is which the 
teacher must look upon as possible, which to 
attain, to affect, to investigate, to forward, 
and to guide, he must regard as the great 
object of all his efforts. 


And finally: 

Froebel emphasizes at every point that 
self-activity is the process by which the in- 
dividual realizes its own nature, by which it 
builds up its own world or representation of 
the external, and by which it unites and har- 
monizes the two. Thus the life of the in- 
dividual is the process: (1) by which he 
knows nature, or the objective world; (2) as 
through this he comes to know himself, by 
which he comes to know his own nature; 
and (3) by which he becomes a part of the 
life of both nature and humanity. In all of 
this—if there is any true realization of the 
self, of the possibilities of individual char- 
acter—the individual has determined his 
own activities and is free. So far as he 
works under compulsion of external force 
he fails to realize this unity. 


V 

History—general or educational—is 
one of the worst taught subjects. I re- 
member how, from elementary school 
through college, I was always given the 
impression that the people we were 
studying were rather inferior. They rep- 
resented the human race as it existed be- 
fore the enlightenment of the twentieth 
century had broken through. They were 
slowly emerging. It never occurred to 
me that we might be just as backward, 
that our so-called reforms of yesterday 
might already have become reactionary, 
that the freedom of the individual might 
have been curbed in a conventionalized 
society, that we were on the eve of still 
another reform. History was food for 
the ego and solace for the soul. 

And now I wonder. I wonder about 
vocational guidance and about educa- 
tional guidance. They already have a his- 
tory. Is it about a people who were once 
benighted but to whom now is given the 
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lamp and who lead? Or is it possible 
after a generation, that the philosophy 
and the process of guidance have become 
passé, have crystallized, have, in a sinister 
sense, become the history of education 
Whether or not this be true, it certainl; 
can be true. And I should be very much 
I should not want 
the National Occupational Conference to 
become, at least without my knowing it. 
a historical society. 
while to focus high-powered microscopes 


concerned about that 


So it might be worth 


upon our procedures and search earnestly 
for signs of fossilization 

There are possibilities 
the vibrant 
Rome was once the living record of great 
peoples. 
ple of whom it told a story 
later it became a kind of Bible for the 
humanists and the humanist-realists. It 
was a deliberate attempt to learn about 
current life from past history. It failed 
For while literature can and does remain 
great for its philosophies, its principles 
and its inspirations, it can no more fill in 
the detail than the daguerreotype can do 


For instance 
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literature of Greece and 


It was significant for the pe 
Centuries 


the work of the moving picture. In gui 
dance we have accumulated a body of 


literature, occupational information, job 
analyses, and the like, which in terms of 
1935, may have outlived their usefulness 
It is that 
frequently transmit 
which is as misleading in the field of o 

cupational adjustment as Godey’s Lady’ 

Book would be today in the fie ld of social 
meaningless 


certain individual counselors 


iob-~=—s in formation 


adjustment. It has become 
because the world has moved too fast 
The whole process of counseling may be- 
come meaningless because the data of 
thinking and of action are classi instead 
of current. The counselor may know no 
about the than does the 
And the counselor who does not 


more world 


teacher. 
know a great deal about the world, cer 
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tainly in its occupational aspects, con- 
tributes nothing to the educational proc- 
ess; in fact only bedevils it. 

There are other possibilities. Suppose 
that tests of individual differences do not 
test what they purport to test, or suppose 
that what they purport to test is not im- 
portant. The faith with which we have 
used some of the psychological parapher- 
nalia transcends that of the medieval 
churchman in his mystic phrases or of the 
alchemist in his weird incantations. We 
need the Thorndikes to assay them in the 
fiery furnace of the scientist, just as we 
need the Strongs to devise new and better 
ones, and the Patersons to interpret all of 
them. But we had better not mistake our 
history books for the latest number of 
The Journal of Experimental Psychology 
—or of Occupations, the Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine! 

One of the common lines today is: 
“Skills are disappearing. The machine is 
taking their place. We shall have to train 
for diversity, flexibility, and mobility. 
Long periods of trade training for highly 
specialized jobs are no longer necessary.” 
I do not know whether this is true or not. 
Many people do, but I do not. How- 
ever, it is a possibility and I shall have to 
keep a sharp lookout, for otherwise I 
shall be getting back into that historical 
mood and forget that I am a vocational 
counselor, an educational reformer. This 
is not easy to do. Work processes are 
fearfully numerous and complex. Even 
the industrialists and the personnel men 
and the pyschologists are vague or are at 
odds. So it is hard for me to know the 
facts, but at the very least I had better 
assume a tentative attitude, and not let 
my knowledge of things as they were 
take the place of things as they are—or 
even as they ought to be. 

Many guidance systems, in both sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, have grown 


out of placement activities. Placement js 
an old and honorable guidance instity 
tion. But now there aren't any places for 
young people. Is this a function that 
should be abandoned? Or should 

launch out as New Dealers and mak 
places by shortening everybody's hours 
Or should we insist on no placement 
until the age of twenty-five? Or shou! 
we become Communists and insist o: 
places for all children on a cooperatiy 
basis? Not so easy. And certainly 

the techniques and principles that we 
learned in the good old days of guidance 
must be critically re-evaluated and some 
of them must be abandoned. Surely we 
cannot continue to talk glibly about plac« 
ment when there 7s no placement, and 
talk about normal times when there ar 
no normal times, and at the same time 
retain our moral integrity—and sanity 


VI 

It is easy to be cynical, even smart 
about the weaknesses of guidance, just as 
easy as it is to take the same attitude to- 
ward general education. It is much more 
difficult to suggest ways out. That is a 
longer story and takes more time than 
could possibly be given here. However 
there are some suggestions that may bx 
made. For instance, all the talk about 
the necessity for fewer skills may simply 
mean that the jobs that formerly required 
a high degree of skill are disappearing, 
while in others skills are becoming mor 
numerous and more important. That 
means that the skills to be taught must be 
different skills from the old ones. Or it 
may mean that it is necessary to teach 
everybody certain basic skills which are 
transferable from one job to another 
seemingly different job. What these 
basic skills may be and whether or not 
they can be transferred are moot ques- 
tions and are deserving of the best efforts 
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WORKING WITH HANDS —AND BRAINS 


A Boy Considers the Possibilities of Plumbing 
ELAINE STERNE CARRINGTON 














Here is another radio playlet-—we printed one in the March issue of 
this magazine—in the series of broadcasts on vocational guidance con- 
ducted by the American School of the Air over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. It was prese nted in the course bearing the general title of “The 
World of Work,” prepared by the Vocational Guidance Committee of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education in cooperation with 








the National Occupational Conference. The programs are given on 
Friday afternoons. The scripts will be collected and published in book 
form under NOC auspices after the series concludes on May 10. The 
following skit was introduced by the announcer thus: “Our vocational 
guidance drama this week has been based upon the preference of some 
individuals for work with their hands. The action takes place in the 
kitchen of the Thomas flat around supper time of a spring evening.” 


Le t's liste n ! 


(Door closes with bang) 

Bit (Calling): Hey, Mom, where are 
you? 

MOTHER (From distance): In here, Billy, 
in the kitchen. 

Bitt (Entering): MM-mmmmm. Zowie! 
Something smells good! What is it? 

MoTHER: Beef stew, and you leave the 
cover on the top of it, William Thomas! 

Bit_: And biscuits! Do those look hot! 
Oh, any letter come for me? 

MOTHER: No letter. 

Bitt: Gee, when do you suppose I'll 
hear ? 

MoTHER: Well, you've got to give them 
time to read the examination paper... . 

BILL: But they've had time. Do you know 
what, Mom? All day I’ve been thinking 
what I'd do if I passed. Boy, oh, boy! 
Would things be different around these 
parts! 

MOTHER: What's the matter with these 
parts ? 

Bitt: The matter! Gosh! Mom, you 
wouldn’t have to live in a dump like this. 
We'd move out to the country, some place, 
get a little house and have some grass grow- 
ing around it, and maybe a tree. It would 
be swell for the Kid. 


MOTHER: I would like to get him off the 
streets. He's been fighting again! 

Bitt: He has! (Shouts) Hey, you, Kid 
come in here! 

Kip (From distance): Oh, hello, Bill 

Bitt: Hiding on me, eh? I guess he 
knows I'll lick the tar out of him for 
scrapping. Yep, we've got to get him int 
the country, and it won't hurt the Duchess 
either a-tall. 

MOTHER: Now, Billy, don’t call your 
sister the Duchess. You know it only 
makes her worse... . 

BILL: It fits her toa T. i on the 
dog because she types in a bank. . .and 
she ritzy! And is she high hat! 

Kip (Entering): Hi, Bill! 

Bit: Hi, Kid—Well, will you look at 
that shiner! At it again, eh? 

Kip: We-Il-l...sort of. 

Bitt: Sort of! Say, what did I tell you 
I'd do to you if you got into a mixup again 
eh? 

Kip: Aw, Bill, I had to, honest I did 
Why, the fella that was taking it on the 
chin wasn’t half my size even. I had to 
get into it, Bill.... 

Bit: Sure you did. You're all right, Kid 

Kip: Say, Bill, when I leave school can 
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WORKING WITH HANDS 


I get to be a plumber like you? Can I, Bill? 

‘BILL: Yes, only you don’t leave school 
You go right on through high school, and 
vou get your technical training there instead 
of having to go to night school like me 
You work like Sam Hill, and then 

Kip: Then what? 

BiLL: Then you come into the shop and 
you and I are partners. How about it, Kid? 

Kip: OK by me. I can fix pipes already 
1 can fix wires too, I can fix anything 

Bitt: Atta boy! Gee, it’s funny there 
no mail for me. What do you suppose 

Kip: Sure, there’s a letter for you 

Bitt: A letter? Where? 

MoTHER: Why didn’t you tell me? 

Kip: I stuck it on your bureau. I 

BiL_L: Hot dog! What if it’s the one 
I'm waiting for what if (Voice uu 
fainter) (From distance) It’s the letter 
all right. (Enters) Say, Mom, here you 
vou open it. I can't I. Say, Mom, if 

says I've flunked just don’t say anything 
I'll get the idea. But if I passed—No, 
give it back to me. I’// open it. I can 
take a sock on the nose if I have to. Here 
(Tears it open) I've passed! I've 
Read it! I'm a journeyman 
passed! Holy mackerel! 


poes. . 
look at it! 
plumber! I've 

I've passed ! 

MOTHER p dancing me around that 
way, Billy. I’m as dizzy as a bat! 

Bit: Nothing can stop me now No, 
sir! I'll be a foreman and then a super 
and then—then a master plumber! Listen, 
Kid, you've got to study hard to get ahead 
in this business. No loafing on the job 
It'll mean you've got to know the science 
of plumbing and drawing, and plan and 
blueprint reading. And that’s not all. Not 
by a long shot! You've got to know physics 
and chemistry and sanitation principles and 
building construction. By the time you're 
through with high school I'll—I'll be a 
contractor! William Thomas, Contractor 
How does that sound? Hot tomale! 

Kip: Gee, Bill, that sounds swell! 
I tell the fellers on the block? 

BILL: Tell them what? 

Kip: That you're going to be a contractor? 

Birt: I should say not! I don’t talk 
about what I'm going to be, only about what 
Il am, and I ama journeyman plumber. 

MorTuer: I only wish your father could 
have lived to see this day! 
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DuCHEss (] H veryl 
what's all the « tel 
Kip: It’s Bill. H 
DUCHESS: Passed wha 
BILL: My exam, you b bunny 
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Bitt: Hold everythir M 
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BILL: So yo 
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Bitt: Oh, I'm glad you mentioned that. 
Speaking of pay, how much does he get for 
his work? 

DucHeEss: He gets eighteen dollars a 
week, 

Bitt: And I'm going to pull down around 
fifty!’ And I’m going to pull down a lot 
more. While Steve is sitting behind his 
teller’s window some fifteen or twenty years, 
I'm going to make enough to own the 
blooming bank and then I'll give Steve a 
raise maybe. 

DucHEss: You own a bank. When did 
a plumber ever own anything but his hat? 

Bitt: What about Mr. Burke Crawford ? 

DucHEss: Mr. Crawford? What about 
him ? 

MOTHER: I remember when he had a 
little plumbing shop on South Street that 
wasn't any bigger than that closet, there. 

Bit: That's right, and he had a store- 
room in the cellar, and when business got 
better he opened up a hardware shop on 
the side, and by that time he was in the 
money and he bought a building, and finally 
he got to own the whole block, and when 
the bank started he was let in on the ground 
floor and got a big block of stock. 

DucHEss: Well, I didn’t know Mr. Burke 
Crawford was ever a plumber.. 

Bi__: That’s what he was. 

DucHEss: Oh, well, he’s one in a mil- 
lion. Not many mechanics end up as rich 
as he is. 

MorTHER: Plenty do. What about Thomas 
Edison and Henry Ford? 

Duchess: Were they...were they 
mechanics ? 

MOTHER: Yes, indeed, and there’s an 
army of them. There's Frank Vanderlip.. . . 
Oh, but never mind any more about that 
now. Sit down to dinner, everybody. 

Birt: Will I? 

Kip: Mom, can I move my chair up along- 
side of Bill's? 

MoTHER: Of course you can, Sonny. 

Kip: Gee, Bill, I wish you’d show me 
something about pipe joints. I could work 
Saturdays... . 

DucHEss: You don’t want to spend all 
your life joining pipes, do you? Don't you 
want to be a gentleman? 

Kip: I want to be like Bill. 

Bit: That's telling ‘em off, Kid! 

DucHeEss: Well, I wouldn't want to be 


2 bit like Bill. Look at his fingernail 
always black. 

Bitt: Yes, and they're going to be a | 
blacker before I lick this game! Say, Mo: 
these biscuits are all to the mustard. Hon 
I'm never going to get married. 

MorTHER: Of course, you are, Billy. 1 
idea! 

Bitt: Not me. I'd lead a girl a tl 
life. I'd say, “You ought to bite into t 
biscuits my mother makes.” 

MOTHER (Laughing): If you do I'll come 
around and shoot you! 

Birt: Say, Mom, what tickles me pi 
is that you won't have to work so har 
from now on. You can take things kin 
easy. First thing you know we'll have 
little bus of our own. 

Kip: A car! 

Bitt: Yep. Oh, not right away, but o: 
of these days. 

Kip: Oooooh-h! Can I drive it, Bill? 

BiLL: Sure you can. 

DucHeEss: Well, all I’ve got to say is tha 
it’s just your hard luck you couldn’t hay 
hit on something besides plumbing. It’s 
it’s so—common! 

BILL: Tell that to the builders! And d 
you ever stop to think what would hap} 
if all the plumbers went up in smoke? 

DucHEss: I think it would be swell ' 

BILL: Yes, it would be swell, all right 
with all the water and sewer and drainage 
systems out of business and the heating and 
ventilating on the blink. You couldn't kee; 
your skyscrapers going twenty-four hours 
They'd close down your bank. You'd 
out on your ear. If it wasn’t for us plumber 
you'd be pounding the pavement lookin 
for a job. 

MOTHER: To say nothing of the epidem 
of sickness that would spread all over cr 
ation if the plumbing systems went wron; 

Birt: Sure. We're important guys. 

MoTHER: Of course you are. All o 
pations that are necessary are important It 
not what you do, but the way you do it t! 
counts. 

Bit_: That's sounds all right, Mom. | 
remember that. It’s not what you do, | 
the way you do it. How does that strik« 
you, Duchess? 

DucHEss: Oh, I don’t know. Stes 
says— 

Birt: Hey, will you forget that bird 
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Why do you spend your time mooning 
around him when a regular guy like Tim 
Scully is crazy about you ? 

DucHEss: Tim Scully crazy about me! 
Why. he never even looks at me. When 
he comes over here all he does is talk to 
you. I might as well not be alive. 

' But: That's because he’s shy. 

Ducness: That great big ox shy? Don't 
Nn ike me laugh. 

Birt: Sure he is. He's scared of you, 
but he drives me nuts all day long raving 
about you. 

DucHEss: About me? 

Bit: Oh, I wasn’t going to tell you. 
You think too well of yourself as it is, but 
when I see how he suffers... . 

DucueEss: You're making the whole thing 
uD 

Bit: I wish 1 was, because they don’t 
come any better than Tim. He’s the doggone 
best electrician in four counties. He and I 
are going to be partners just as soon as we 
can fix it up to open a place of our own 

Kip: I thought J was going to be your 
partner. 

Bitt: Aw, Kid, sure you are! I haven't 
forgotten you. By the time you come along 
things will be on the up and up. We'll 
put you right to work. 

MotHeER: I'd like to see you married to 
Tim, Mary. 

BiLL: Yes, but she wouldn’t look at him 
Oh no! She wants Steve Matthews. 

Ducuess: I don’t care anything about 
Steve Matthews. I just happened to mention 
him. And I know all you said about 
about Tim liking me . . . you made up out 
of your head. 

Bit: I didn’t tell you the half of it. He's 
a guy that’s going places, even if he does 
use his hands, along with his brains. 

MOTHER: The men who built this country 
of ours weren't afraid to use their hands to 
do it. 

Birt: And when they got through, I'll 
bet their hands were dirty too and their 
fingernails black. 

Kip: Tim’s awful big. He must be ‘way 
over six feet. 

Biti: He’s six feet three and good-looking 
and knows his business backwards and 

(Bell rings) 

MoTHER: Now who on earth do you sup- 

pose that is? We're not through eating 
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Bi_t: Maybe it’s Tim. Boy! Wait till 
I see if it is and when I tell him I passed 
the exam, will he cheer! (Opens a r) Hi 
Tim, come on in and san al e of pi 
what am pie! 
MoTHER: Yes, Tim, draw 
Kip: Bill passe 1 the exal 
Tim: Go on! You're kidding 
BIL! Ni on the level What do you 


] 
KNOW 


im 


WU t iad 

lim: Put her ther Say. what do ye 
think of him, Mrs. Thomas. ¢ and being 
a journeyman pl umber 

MoTHER: I think it’s wonderful 

DucHEss: I’m her 

Tim: Oh—er—I—that is—how do y 
do? 

DucHeEss: I'm fin S vn | be ‘ 
me Vil get you i plate if l | kK 

TIM I er ti is than} 

Bit: I'm sure glad you ca V l 
got a pile to talk to you ab 


Kip: Bill and me re going to be Dp 
when I g 

BILL: Yep, we'll take the Kid into the 
firm, eh, Tim 

Tim: Surest thing you kno 

MOTHE! Have you ha your dinner 


TOW up 


Tim? I've got plenty pushed back on the 
stove 

Tim: Yes, ma'am, I’ve had my dinner but 
l sure woul | il? L picce ¢ | 

DuCHESS: And a cup of coffe 

Tim: Yes, I'll take that to inks 

DucHEss: Bill says you're doing fine at 
the shop 

Tim: Me? H nking about himself 

BILI I guess bot! I must ix 200d 
Well. it’s swell worl Keeps you on your 
toes. You never know whet! a mains 
burst and the whole plac ooded, or 
what's doing! 

Tim: Yep, y ot t nk quick lots 


of the time 
DucCHEss: Su; 
Tim: Yes, please 
DucHEss: How many lump 
Tim: l—er— tever you say 
Britt: Oh, I w telling you, Tim, I’m 
glad you dropped in. You and I can gr 
into my room ind have a big DOW -WwOow 
Tim: Sure. OK. Only.... 
Bit_: Only what ? 
TIM Aw. get out of here, you big luge! 


I came to see your sister, get me? 
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CAREERS IN HOUSING MANAGEMENT | | 
Prospects of a New Profession for Women 
MARGUERITE WYKOFF 
— : = = ——— OF HY 








| In England women are favored—because of their special qualifica- 
| tions for the work—in making appointments as housing managers for the 
numerous projects of varied type, private and public, in the field of slum 
clearance and “model homes’ administration. They are required to have 
the spirit and training of social workers, plus training and ability in busi- 
ness. Special training facilities for this growing profession are provided. 
The author of the following article believes that in this country there is 
likely to be a vapid development of opportunities for women in housing 
management. Steps are already being taken by the National Association 
of Housing Officials, in cooperation with the Federal Housing Adminis- 











tration, te provide the necessary training facilities 


OUSING! Slum clearance! Model 
villages! Garden cities! Work- 
ingmen’s apartments! 

In Germany, in the Netherlands, in 
England, in Russia, in Italy, in Austria, 
and, more tardily, in these United States, 
movements to supply decent and livable 
homes to those who do not have them are 
growing rapidly. Out of these develop- 
ments arises a new occupation, that of 
‘property manager, or “housing man- 
ager. 

After the site for the project has been 
selected, after the architect has drawn up 
his plans, after the contracts have been let 
and the builders have completed their 
work, the housing manager’s job begins. 
To fill these new homes with the proper 
people, to operate the new business unit 
economically and yet satisfactorily to all 
concerned—these are the manager's re- 
sponsibilities. 


Il 


In England, where more than two mil- 
lion so-called “model homes’ have been 


built, both men and women are employed 
as housing-estate or property managers 
Increasingly, however, women are being 
preferred for this particular phase of th 
housing job, because of special qualifica 
tion for the work. It was natural in th 
beginning, especially in the housing proj 
ects developed by private enterprise and 
by public utilities—which correspond to 
the projects developed by limited divi- 
dend corporations in the United States 

that men engaged in ordinary real estate 
business should act as managers. But, as 
municipal housing developments got un 
der way and the emphasis was placed on 
the social adjustment of the new tenants 
to their new environment, women social 
workers who had added training in busi 
ness were tried, and demonstrated their 
efficiency. Today they are used in all 
types of housing developments. In fact 
in 1933, the Moyne Commission in Eng 
land recommended that wherever possi- 
ble women who were trained in the Oc- 
tavia Hill System of Management should 
be employed for the management of 
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HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


slum clearance schemes and other low- 
cost housing undertakings. The British 
Minister of Health referred to this 
recommendation in his general remarks 
to the local authorities on housing. 

The Octavia Hill System is a training 
course which is conducted by the English 
Society of Women Housing Estate Man- 
agers, and which is named after the well 
known Englishwoman who in England 
was to housing what Jane Addams in the 
United States has been to settlement 
work. There are already 200 members 
of this society who are engaged in prop- 
erty management or in assistance to such 
management. Each year an additional 
number of women are trained to meet 
the estimated demand for new workers 
in this field. The selection of applicants 
is made with great care, for the job of 
housing manager requires a combination 
of abilities that is by no means ordinary. 

First, the property manager needs to 
have the spirit and the training of a social 
worker. She must conduct investigations 
into the income and background of those 
who apply for admission as tenants in 
the new dwellings, and it is upon her 
recommendation that the tenants are 
finally selected. This investigation in- 
volves home visiting, skilled questioning, 
and careful checking. After the selection 
of the tenants has been made, there arises 
the problem of their adjustment to a new, 
and in most cases wholly different, en- 
vironment from that to which they have 
been accustomed. This is often the most 
dificult part of the manager’s job. To 
induce a family which has been living in 
two cellar rooms, for example, to take 
proper care of not only an extra bath- 
room and a kitchen, but also of a garden, 
is frequently a difficult, though always an 
interesting, task. 

But the property manager must be 
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more than a social worker. She needs to 
be a good business woman, too After the 
tenants have moved in, she sees that the 
rents are collected, that the prope rty 1s 
kept in repair, and that the use of it by 
the tenants does not result in a more than 
normal amount of depreciation of its 
value. She must be concerned 
with the improved standard of living of 
the tenants, but also with that important 
problem of keeping the property's books 
“out of the red.” 

Moreover, if she is managing a publi 
housing project, she must possess the abil- 
ity and the enthusiasm to secure for her 
project a proper portion of the attention 
of the municipal or other governmental 
body to which she is responsible. She 
must also resist the special politic al pres 
sure which may be brought to bear upon 
her to admit certain people as tenants of 
to make certain expenditures on the prop 
erty. She needs then both the adminis- 
trative ability and the integrity of a 
proper public official 

This new profession is not easy to fill, 
and it obviously requires special training 
Alice Samuel, property manager of a 
municipal estate of 1200 houses in 
Bebington (Cheshire), England, who has 
been in the United States recently in com 
pany with other European housing ex 
perts, stresses the importance of both 
practical and theoretical training such as 
is provided in the Octavia Hill System. 

Under this system, only university 
graduates or women who have social 
work diplomas are trained for property 
management. From those who apply for 
training, a limited number estimated to 
be equal to the probable demand for new 
workers are selected They pass a pfro- 
bationary period during which they work 
in some housing office. If they are then 
found to be capable, they work on a part 
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time basis in various types of housing 
offices. Their program is planned to pro- 
vide experience with privately owned 
projects and those run by public utilities 
as well as those operated by municipalities 
or by the Crown. Their work is planned 
so that it affords actual experience in all 
phases of housing management—rent col- 
lections, investigations, adjustments, and 
the rest. 

In addition to this apprenticeship, each 
student is required to take theoretical 
training in the form of a correspondence 
course drawn up by the Institute of Char- 
tered Surveyors, organized by the College 
of Estate Management in London. After 
completing this course and a year of prac- 
tical training, she is required to pass an 
examination given annually by the insti- 
tute. This examination covers such sub- 
jects as land valuation, accounting, law as 
it relates to property owner and tenant, 
sanitation, and building construction. 

Upon completion of her training, the 
student begins full-time work as an assis- 
tant in a property manager's office when a 
post becomes available. If her ability 
warrants, she may later obtain the respon- 
sibility of a manager. As a manager, she 
may have more than a thousand houses in 
her “estate” and she manages these with 
about three or four assistants and a cler- 
ical worker. Naturally projects just get- 
ting under way or those involving a spe- 
cial problem, such as remodeling or 
change of policy, require more workers 
than those which have been started and 


have been operating successfully for son 
period of time. 
II] 

Housing projects have got off to a s! 
start in the United States, but the day « 
housing development here seems at har 
Whether the projects, as they develop, a: 
privately or publicly controlled, it is quit 
likely that in this country, as in Englat 
we shall find that women can do tl 
management job well and that the job r 
quires very special training. It is likel 
that in this country special courses will | 
developed in our graduate schools—patr 
ticularly in those in which courses in pul 
lic administration, household administra 
tion, or social work are already offered 
and in our professional schools of socia 
work to provide the proper training as oy 
portunities in this field occur. The Na 
tional Association of Housing Officials 
already planning to work on this proble: 
of training, in cooperation with the Fed 
eral Housing Administration. 

In 1927, the first woman municipal 
housing manager was appointed in 
England. Today, approximately sevent 
women are engaged in municipal housit 
management and twice as many in hous 
ing projects carried on by public utilitic 
and by private enterprises. It is probabl 
that this profession will grow as rapidly 
here as it has in England. For a well 
trained person, it should prove to be a 
most interesting job, and one in which a 
valuable service to the community will b 
rendered. 


Cre 


The difference in scale alone as between the old and the new methods 
of building and managing residence property calls for new talents, new 


training, a different experience. . 


tion of the fact that a community of dwelling . . 
And these, of course, call for service for 


and cultural opportunities. 


. . There has been a growing apprecia- 


. offers new economic 


which training will be required_—JOHN IHLDER, at the conference of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, March 29. 
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DEAN OF WOMEN 


A Growing Profession in Coeducational Colleges 


NICE HILTON 
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siCra a 
If junior colleges are comin nto their 
dean ¢ f won uci J Ti) 
é ve €m | ) pet 
aH Ww f iv ¢ mm iy a j 
of women, has atly ; ] 
Hilto» re por on / ty 
raining and other guadlifica ’ 
recommendati on the t 
ROM a study of the place and func other official t] 
tions of the dean of women in pub-_ with direct resy 
lic coeducational junior colleges in or dean of t 
the United States it appears that approxi In tf t y 
mately three-fourths of such institutions, with 19 ) 
is of the academic year 1931-32, are em- crease in the proj h 
ploying women designated to assume the ing this posit \ had pat 
responsibility for some phases of the life their prepar hods of 
of women students in their respective col- teaching, and t tl! 
leges. In 1925-26 only a few more than proportion who | 
half of them were employing women in ministration. T1 t fa licat 
such a capacity. Thus the place of the that the posit be fr 
dean of women is seen to be an estab- garded, incr gly f a 
lished and growing one in the institutions trative character. Whil ly fc 
under consideration. have had a prof nal training cours 
The same study discloses that in about for deans of womet per cent of the 
75 per cent of the cases the position is group have expres 1 themsel iS 
clarified by the use of the title, “dean of _ pecting to obtain such training in the near 


women.” In a few more cases the title 
of “adviser for women and girls’ is 
used, and in a few others appointments 
have been made without any title at all. 
About one-third of the women now act- 
ing as deans of women in the public co- 
educational junior colleges serve simul- 
taneously as deans of women for grades 
commonly thought of as high school 
grades. In a majority of instances the 
relationship of the dean of women to 
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future. The majority of them apparently 
feel that a spe lized course of training 


for their work is desirable 


The dean of women in the junior col- 
lege carries, in 1931-32, more respon 
sibility with regard to the a idemic duties 
she performs than she carried in 1925-26 


This would seem to indicate that the 


academic side of her work in the junior 
college is increasing. She performs pro 


portionate ly more academic than adminis 
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trative or housing duties, and carries more 
responsibility with regard to the admin- 
istrative duties she performs. 


II 

One of the questionaires used in the 
study from which the foregoing facts are 
drawn inquired as to what the position 
and functions of the dean of women in 
the junior college should be. This was 
sent not only to deans but also to a group 
of eleven experts in the junior college 
field or the dean of women’s field. 
These experts were chosen according to 
severe criteria. When the actual nature 
and scope of the work is compared with 
an ideal situation as suggested by the 
eleven experts and by the deans of 
women in ten selected junior colleges, 
some interesting results are obtained. 

Both the experts and the deans of 
women agree that the following are in- 
dispensable activities of the dean of 
women in the public coeducational junior 
college: (1) supervising the housing of 
out-of-town girls; (2) supervising the 
social life of the college; (3) investigat- 
ing and improving the personality adjust- 
ment of girls; (4) giving vocational gui- 
dance to girls; and (5) disciplining girls. 

Considerably more than half of the 
deans of women in the field are per- 
forming each of these functions. The 
experts, but not the deans of women, con- 
sider advising with faculty members in- 
dispensable; only a fourth of the deans 
in the field carry on this activity. Both 
experts and deans agree that selecting 
faculty members and securing and select- 
ing students are unnecessary. 

The only clue to activity in the field 
with regard to selection of faculty mem- 
bers is found in the study of the ten se- 
lected colleges where six of the ten deans 
do such selecting. Evidently actuality of 
practice and opinion of desirable practice 


diverge here. As to securing and select- 
ing new students, only about 12 per cent 
of the deans of women in the field assisi 
in this activity. 

The experts and deans of women agree 
that the following activities are desirable 
for the office of a dean of women, but 
they diverge in their opinions as to the 
degree of desirability in several cases 
These activities are: (1) supervising the 
health of girls; (2) teaching; (3) placing 
undergraduate girls in part-time work 
(4) keeping employment records for 
women graduates; (5) giving academic 
guidance; (6) doing research problems in 
women’s education; (7) acting as adviser 
to student activities; (8) investigating 
absences of women; (9) making com 
munity contacts in the interest of th 
college; (10) carrying on freshman ori- 
entation; (11) encouraging religious life 
of campus; (12) administering loans and 
scholarships; (13) sponsoring student 
government; (14) aiding the dean of the 
college in developing social and academi 
policies: by attending and conducting 
faculty meetings; by representing the col 
lege as a delegate; and by assisting with 
the catalog. 

Practice in the field ranges from 10 
per cent of the deans of women whi 
have carried on research to between 70 
and 90 per cent who make community 
contacts for the college. Evidently each 
institution must select from these desir 
able activities those essential to the de 
velopment of its particular field of 
service. 

III 

In the light of all the facts considered 

in the study, the following recommenda- 
tions are seen as pertinent: 
y 1. In most cases it seems desirable to 
include a dean of women, or similiar of 
ficer, in the set-up of a public coeduca 
tional junior college. 
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id select 2. Any woman desiring to prepare yond that exy tructot 
per cent r the position, any administrator se- 5. The dean w ry veral 
Id assist lecting for the position, any educator important 
planning a professional course for deans _ sition wher ' 
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placit sion by way of the teaching field with a a program 
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median of twelve years of teaching experi + ~ ae 
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= ence. The two teaching fields considered aon ge! 
tds for best by the majority of experts are English Prog 
-adem ind the social sciences. given office heip ad ror f 
lems ir (b) The large majority hold the degree 8. She may | p 
adviser of Master of Arts or its equivalent, and majority of lleges to | , 
experts consider this degree desirable Sa Oe 
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ai (c) The majority have had preparation)... yy 7? ' 
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helpful in their work as deans of women : i 
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a, ing, some academic, and some social duties n’s educat a 
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each (j) The majority have direct responsi- * i 
desir bility for one or more student activities. f ! f frest 
» di (k) The majority do public speaking ligious lif f 
. of 3. The use of the title, ‘dean of ment; administeri 
women,” or a similar one, seems desira- ships; developing social 
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= member of the college staff. meetings; advising with f 
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WORKERS’ SATISFACTION 
Likes and Dislikes of Young People for Their Jobs 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE | 
13 
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Readers of this magazine are familiar with Dr. Thorndike’s ten-year 


foll lu up fiHady oT Neu Y rh Cit} 


in the Dec mber 1933 issue unde r 


j 


: a 
school children whith was reported 


the title, “The Prediction of Success 


in Vocational Life,” and in book form under the le, “The Prediction 
of Vocational Success." Dr. Thorndike here adds ake might be called 
a postscript to the previously published findings, if the pc ystscri pt did not 


y J = 
deal with so important a subject as 


f 


jo b satisfaction. To this subject he 


makes a signi fic ‘ant contri butio n in the following brief artiete. Reports of 


liking and a ing jor jobs, obtained 


from 1140 em ployed bo ys and girls 


aged 18 to 22, revealed hes than ten per cent who disliked their work 
The study mentioned in the first parag — is to be pubis shed shortly by 


NOC Along with other studies 


altem pi to secure indic 


sttete 


lHdé reports the firs i 


f¢ } 


pee 5 of satisfaction or res scieheiinie from a sam- 


pling of the employed lt population, covering all occupations and all 


ages jrom 18 up. 


N A study as yet unpublished, Robert 

Hoppock shows that the great ma- 

jority of adult workers like the work 
that they are doing and that an astonish- 
ingly large fraction of them would not 
change it for any other work that they 
can think of as possibly open to them. 
His findings have led me to examine 
again the records of liking for their jobs 
reported by 1140 boys and girls whose 
educational and vocational careers have 
been followed by the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research of Teachers College to 
the age of 22 years. 

Skilled interviewers rated the person's 
liking for his work on the scale shown 
below after a conversation designed to 
evoke a frank expression of his attitude 
toward it. This was done for each job 
held. The records reported here are 
(1) the weighted average of the ratings 
from age 18.0 to 20.0, each rating being 
given a weight proportional to the num- 
ber of weeks the person held the job in 


question, and (2) a similar weight 
average of the ratings for jobs held fr 


age 20.0 to age 22.0. 


SCALE 


7 Would rather do present work thar 
other job he knows of 

6 Surely likes (but less —_ 7) 

5 Halfway between 6 and - 

Indifference—no definite hide fo 

against 

Halfway between 4 and 2 

Surely dislikes (but less dislike thar 

Dislikes greatly (would be in d 

if he thought he must continue it | 


~ 


~~ 


m NW 


The median liking is a little under 
for age 18.0 to 20.0 and a little 
5.8 for age 20.0 to 22.0. Less thai 
tenth of the likings are under 4. Th 
engaged in clerical work report gre 
liking than those engaged in mechan 
(manual) work, the difference be 
about 0.4. Girls report greater lik 
than boys, whether the work is mecha: 
cal, clerical, or mixed, the difference be- 
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1, 


yg about 0.5. 


WORKERS’ SATIS! 


children from a 


The 


school in a poor neighborhood attended at 
hiefly by children of recent immigrant 

liked their jobs at age 18.0 to 22.0 some- fer 
what better than did the representativ: T 
sampling of children in grade 8B in New M: 
York City The reasons for this are not at trad 


The fi 


rye 
rime 


r were 


intellectual level, being selected to 


Il children 1 


Frequencies or ratings 


Me 
r Gradé {ge 
1 6 l 

5 + 

, 1 

‘ 43 2 
3 | 
{1 $8 23 
to 45 4 1 
16 to 4.9 9 2 
to 5.3 5 3 

54 t 7 9 
2 to 61 35 21 
( to 6.5 l } 
6.6 to 6.9 4 
5 2 
4 139 70 
Me 

R 
iking Grade Age 

to 1.3 
+ to 1.7 

to 2.1 4 2 

2? to 2.5 l 

6 to 2.9 5 
3.0 to 3.3 5 1 
3.4 to 3.7 2 2 
3.8 to 4.1 52 23 
+2 to 4.5 9 2 
46 to 4.9 5 2 
5.0 to 5.3 4 6 
5.4 to 5.7 1 1 
5.8 to 6.1 45 22 
6.2 to 6.5 2 3 
6.6 to 6.9 1 
7.0 5 5 
All 140 70 
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AN «J 


chanical 


Grade 


VNAwON 


48 


nN 


Age Grade Age r 
+ l ] 
l l 
s 
8 l 
6 2 
8 48 17 16 
2 10 5 6 
2 6 j 
l 20 ) ) 
2 12 I ? 
14 44 1! S 
3 
2 4 2 ) 
41 160 54 ( 
At age 20.0 t 
Mechanical 
Age Grade Age Gr 
6 
1 6 l 
4 l 
3 l 2 
12 43 22 l 
1 7 3 2 
11 2 2 
1 13 6 4 
8 l 9 
14 50 15 6 
2 4 2 2 
2 l 
2 5 3 ( 
33 164 55 68 


A ( 


from a lower’ worker 
{9 in grade Mecha 
TABLE I 
of liking for tl t 
At age 18.0 t 
Mechanical Cleri 


LION 
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TABLE II 
Relative frequencies of ratings of liking for their jobs in the case of young workers 


At age 18.0 to 20.0 


Mechanical 

Liking Boys Girls 
1.8 to 2.1 3.3 
2.2 to 2.5 1.9 
2.6 to 2.9 5 
3.0 to 3 9.6 7 
3.4 to 3.7 5 2.6 
3.8 to 4.1 38.8 27.6 
4.2 to 4.5 2.4 5.9 
4.6 to 4.9 5.3 2.6 
5.0 to 5.3 3.8 49 
5.4 to 5.7 8.1 5.9 
5.8 to 6.1 26.8 41.4 
6.2 to 6.5 2.4 2.0 
6.6 to 6.9 1.9 7 
7.0 3.3 6.6 


Mechanical +- Clerical Clerical 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
2.3 1.2 2.3 1.2 
9 1.4 4 
2.3 1.2 9 
4.2 1.9 1.2 
3.7 1.9 1.7 
30.4 22.1 36.0 15.7 
6.1 7.0 3.3 9 
6.1 5.8 2.8 55 
13.6 14.0 4.7 5.0 
6.1 2.3 5.1 9.1 
20.6 30.2 34.1 47.5 
9 2.3 9 3.7 
5.8 1.9 3.3 
2.8 8.1 2.8 6.2 


At age 20.0 to 22.0 


Mechanical 

Liking Boys Girls 
1.0 to 1.3 
1.4 to 1.7 
1.8 to 2.1 2.9 6 
2.4 0 23 a 
2.6 to 2.9 2.4 6 
3.0 to 3.3 2.9 
3.4 to 3.7 1.9 
3.8 to 4.1 35.7 31.8 
4.2 to 4.5 5.2 2.0 
4.6 to 4.9 3.3 5.2 
5.0 to 5.3 4.8 4.6 
5.4 to 5.7 1.0 3.3 
5.8 to 6.1 31.9 40.3 
6.2 to 6.5 2.4 2.6 
6.6 to 6.9 as 6 
7.0 4.8 8.4 


Mechanical +- Clerical Clerical 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
A 
2.7 3.6 8 
9 A 
2.7 1.1 9 
1.8 1.1 9 A 
1.8 2.3 1.8 4 
29.7 16.1 30.5 15.8 
46 2.3 3.1 2.4 
5.9 2.3 3.1 3.2 
8.7 5.8 4.9 49 
4.1 10.3 3.6 4.0 
29.7 43.7 39.9 55.9 
2.7 2.3 1.8 1.6 
9 1.1 2.7 2.4 
3.7 11.5 4.9 6.9 





whose jobs were a mixture of mechanical 
and clerical work, or had changed from 
mechanical to clerical jobs, or vice versa. 
Grade indicates a representative sampling 
of children who were in Grade 8B in No- 
vember 1922. Age relates to all children 
13.0 to 14.9 in a school attended chiefly 
by the children of recent immigrants. 
Table II gives the same facts in percent- 
ages, to permit easier comparisons. 


The facts presented in the tables show 
that less than a twelfth of these young 
people reported dislike for their work 
from 18.0 to 20.0 and only about one- 
sixteenth did so from 20.0 to 22.0. 

At age 20.0 to 22.0 nearly two-thirds 
give average ratings above indifference. 
About half are sure that they like it. A 
substantial fraction can think of no other 
jobs they would like better. 
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GUIDANCE AT WORK 


The NVGA Convention at Atlantic City 
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OW it can be told that “Guidance at Work.” the keyn 
Atlantic City convention of the National Vocational Guidance 


Association, was inter preted, "A Convention at Work,” if sinceri f bur 
pose and devotion to duty are valid criteria for judgment. The lure of 
beautiful spring sunshine and the Boardwalk failed—in most case 
distract from an almost constant consideration for four days of seriou 
guidance problems. 

This was the first convention conducted under the auspices of the 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, and it is hoped 
that the spirit of good will developed will lead to a better understanding 
of common problems. At the first session of the convention all the p 
erating associations were represented. Dr. Kitson’s address on that 
casion, in his capacity as first president of the Council, will doubtless be 
come a document of considerable historical importance, and so is quoted 
here in full. 

Speaking before the Occupational Research group, William F. Pat 
terson, Executive Secretary of the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, presented a report on research in apprenticeship which is given 
here in abstract. Mrs. Marie Turner's account of the progress of guidance 
in Breathitt County, Kentucky, where she is County Superintendent of 
Schools, was one of the high spots of the session on “High Spots in Gui 
dance Practice.” Excerpts from other addresses of the week and sum- 
maries of some of the field reports and panel discussions are followed bj 
the report of the NVGA Committee on the Convention, as amended and 
adopted at the final meeting of the Association. 

This report, as adopted, is a sort of summing up of the 
thinking of the convention, and constitutes a statement of policy and pri 
gram of action for the coming year. The preliminary report was drawn 
up by a committee comprising the following members: Grayson N 
Kefauver, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University, Chairman; 
Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Dorothea deSchweinitz, Technical Assistant, U. S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D. C.; Raymond G. Fuller, Assistant to the Director 
National Occupational Conference, New York City; Arthur ]. Jones, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Pennsylvania; Ruth W. Kohlmetz, 
Counselor, Horace Mann High School, Lakewood, Ohio; Owen E. Pence, 
Director, Bureau of Records, National Council, YMCA, New York Cit) 
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Our Common Cause 


Harry D. KITSON 


W: ARE met today to give expres- 
sion to an idea. We have only 
imperfect words in which to express 
it; and in trying to embody it in our 
daily practice we humbly confess that we 
use only imperfect techniques. We ac- 
knowledge also that, compared with the 
size of our idea, we are a relatively small 
group. In spite of these limitations we 
insist that we have an idea which the 
world needs, and we look forward con- 
fidently to the day when it will be rec- 
ognized as being of paramount impor- 
tance. 

The idea to which we give allegiance 
is that the individual in society is in dan- 
ger of being swallowed up by the mass; 
that while measures are being taken to 
serve people in groups, insufficient pro- 
visions are made for the solution of the 
peculiar problems which confront indi- 
viduals. And so, in educational institu- 
tions, in social service agencies, and in es- 
tablishments of business and industry 
where we work, we study the individual 
who falls under our care, try to discover 
his individual problems, and endeavor to 
help him find solutions. 

Yes, our terminology is imperfect. In 
some institutions we call our work gui- 
dance—vocational, educational, social, 
moral, and so on; in others, we call it per- 
sonnel work. Regardless of terminology, 
however, we have at bottom the same 
ideals and we use many of the same 
techniques. 

The organizations comprising the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations have arrived at this idea 
through a number of avenues. The Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
organized in 1913, reached it through 


trying to help individuals solve their vi 
cational problems. The Deans of Women 
organized in 1916, try to help girls in 
schools and colleges to adjust themselves 
to novel social situations. The Nationa! 
Federation of Bureaus of Occupations 
organized in 1917, endeavors to help 
young women effect occupational adjust 
ment after leaving college. The Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relatio: 
which began work in 1928, also focuses 
its attention upon college women. Th 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
organized in 1914, concentrates on th 
vocational and educational problems 
girls in less favored regions. 

The Personnel Research Federatior 
organized in 1921 by executives who | 
were trying to help individuals adjust 
themselves in industry, has stood pri 
marily for research in this field and has 
erected a monumental structure of factual 
knowledge on which we have all built 
The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, whose members 
have discovered the need for personne! 
work through bitter personal experience 
has since 1922 explicitly committed itself 
to the cause of vocational and educa 
tional guidance. 

The American College Personnel 
Association established in 1932, fathered 
by the National Association of Placement | 
and Personnel Officers and the Eastern 
College Personnel Officers, sees the need 
through the eyes of the executive who 
tries to find jobs for college students and 
to further their advancement in college 
The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, organized since 1910, found 
that its members could not perform their 
task of selecting candidates for colleges 
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without taking account of the differences 
that exist among individuals. And the 
youngest of our member organizations, 
the Teachers College Personnel Associa- 
tion, organized 1931, is composed of 
executives who occupy strategic posts in 
institutions train 
who, in trying to guide prospective teach- 
ers in and out of the profession, de- 


which teachers and 


veloped an interest in the whole field of 
personnel. 

At this, our first annual convention, it 
is proper that we review the steps lead- 
ing to our organization. During the 
greater part of our existences, we of these 
various organizations had been going our 
separate ways, at first as strangers to each 
other, later as bowing acquaintances, and 
then as friends. 

As long ago as 1923 The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine listed eight of these 
organizations and suggested that “these 
disparate agencies should be coordinated 
and directed toward their common goal.” 
[he suggestion did not meet with re 
sponse, however, until 1929, when nine 
organizations took cognizance of one an- 
other’s existence and printed their con- 
vention programs in the same folder. 
The same thing was done at Atlantic 
City in 1930. These gestures drew us 
more closely together and emphasized the 
community of our aims. 

In the early part of 1933 several of the 
organizations petitioned the Carnegie 
Corporation for help in bringing about 
fapprochement among themselves. The 
Corporation had just organized the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference and had 
called the first meeting for April 10 and 
11 of that year. At this meeting con- 
sideration was given to the substance of 
our petition. The report is summarized 
in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, June 1933. The recommenda- 
tion was made that the National Occupa- 
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tional Confere ud th rea § 
it least in coordinating their programs 
tor the conventions in Clevelar | in 1944 

At the Cleveland meeting th centrip 
etal force of our idea became trong 
that we exclaimed: “Why. we are kin 
folk!’’ And at an enthusiastic lunche 
we instructed our several presidents to 
appoint delegates who should meet and 
Organize a national association through 
which we might jointly work for the 
realization of our ideals 

Through the generous sponsorship of 
the National Occupational Conf rence 
this meeting was held in New York 
March 16, 1934. The American ( in 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa 


tions was born: a simple constitution was 
adopted; and officers were elected as fol 
lows: president, Harry D. Kitson; vic« 
president, Thyrsa W 
treasurer, Donald S. Bridgman; executive 
secretary, Walter V 


Amos: secretary 


Bingham 


Plans were immediately laid for the 
Atlantic City convention A program 
committee was formed, consisting of tl 


chairmen of the program committees of 


the member organizations. This commit 
tee met several times and by clearing 
through the executive secretary of the 
council evolved the progran Topics of 
common interest were placed in joint ses 
sions; and topics of interest only to spe 


cific gr UPS were so arrange 1 that the re 


would be no conflicts with other groups 
A common registration fee was agreed on 


so that each registrant could feel free to 
attend any 


session of any organization. A 


common publicity committ was also 
formed. consisting of the chairmen of 
the publicity committees of the several 


member organizations. Cooperation was 
effected in the 
exhibits. 

While we may congratulate rselves 
on achieving these results, we must ni 


also 
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rest content with merely holding joint 
meetings. There is much more coordina- 
tion that can be effected by way of joint 
publication of our proceedings, jointly 
planned investigations, and a united leg- 
islative program. In view of the har- 
monious cooperation we have enjoyed, 
there is room for hope that steps along 
these lines will be taken. 

Another objective to which we should 
address ourselves is that of effecting in 
local communities the same type of co- 
ordination which we have achieved na- 
tionally. National efforts, however well 
organized, will fail to achieve their true 
ends unless they percolate into the com- 
munities where the individual resides. 
Let us then concentrate on the members 
of our several organizations, imbue them 
with our vision of a “united front,”’ and 
inspire them with the possibilities that 
can be achieved if they will join hands 
with others in the community who are 
interested in working with individuals. 

In trying to solve the eternal problem 
of making “one out of many,’ we may 
assure ourselves on one point: such co- 
ordination as we have indicated will not 
bring about the loss of identity of any of 
the existing organizations, nor the di- 
minution of their strength by one atom. 
Each organization has a mission, and 
each one serves an area in which its spe- 
cific efforts are needed. Our joint un- 
dertakings simply mean that the things 
which we do in common will be done 
better and with greater economy. The 
results should mean added growth and 
power to the individual member organ- 
izations. 

It would also be wise to give heed to 
certain dangers that lie ahead of the 
Council. We must not seize upon these 
words “guidance and personnel” as 
shibboleths and use them unwarrantedly. 
The idea to which we have committed 


ourselves is really larger than these terms. 
They may, in time to come, cease to have 
usefulness, in which case we hope the 
Council will be ready to drop them and 
use more meaningful terms. Already 
there is evidence that these terms are used 
in too wide a sense. It will behoove the 
Council to watch very closely and be ready 
to drop them as developments demand 

On the other hand, there is danger 
that we shall take for ourselves too nar- 
row a field of work. Since our member- 
ship is so largely drawn from educational 
institutions of the traditional sort, there 
is danger that we regard guidance and 
personnel as functions to be carried on ex- 
clusively in schools and colleges. A wider 
survey of society will show, however, that 
our field is as broad as society itself. In 
addition to the typical adolescent on 
whom we focus most of our attention, 
there is the employed adult, and the un- 
employed adult as well, the retired 
worker, and the infant in his cradle, al! 
of whom need the ministrations which 
we call at the moment “guidance and 
personnel.” 

As we face the future we must regard 
it with awe and humility. The task which 
confronts us is so large, the human needs 
are so pressing, the public expects so 
much from us, that no one can tell what 
the future holds. Whatever be the vicis- 
situdes of the future, we can rest secure 
in the conviction that so long as human 
beings exist on the earth there will be 
need for help in making adjustments. If 
we adhere faithfully to this idea, if we 
show ourselves willing to submerge our- 
selves and our small ambitions, if we 
keep an open mind in seeking new light. 
we can confidently enter the future and 
look back on this day with pride and 
gratitude that we had a share in found- 
ing the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. 
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Problems of the New Apprenticeship 


WILLIAM F. 


HE training of American youth for 
T skitied occupations which was made 
possible by President Roosevelt's Execu- 
tive Order of June 7, 1934, is frequently 
referred to as ‘the new apprenticeship.” 
While the program fostered by the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice Training 
differs from the old apprenticeship in 
many respects, one of the most striking 
of the new features is the emphasis 
placed upon a more intelligent occupa- 
tional distribution of skilled workers. In 
launching this program, which makes it 
possible for employers to train bona fide 
apprentices at less than the minimum 
wage of the codes, full provision has been 
made for vocational guidance, counseling, 
and self-analysis before apprenticeship is 
begun. This will enable a wiser choice 
of a skilled occupation by the individual 
boy or girl. 

Authorities agree that one of the best 
devices for securing a balance between 
supply and demand of workers in all 
skilled fields would be to extend appren- 
tice training to an infinitely wider variety 
of occupations. We have been too prone 
in America to consider apprentice train- 
ing as having application only in such 
well-known trades as that of the printer, 
machinist, plumber, and electrician. This 
has meant that an undue proportion of 
young people have been funneled into 
these occupations to the utter neglect of 
hundreds of other equally attractive 
skilled vocations. 

There is a dire need for occupational 
information about newer fields of work 
and about skilled occupations which, al- 
though employing large numbers of peo- 
ple, are not well known. If we could 
widen the spread of occupations in which 
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apprenticeship applies, we could secure a 
better skilled 
The shortage of thoroughly 


distribution of workers. 
trained 
artisans, which became evident in many 
occupations even in the depth of the de 
pression, brings the importance of this 
problem into a conspicuous position 

Public schools have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in giving young men and 
young women such information about oc- 
cupations and particularly about occupa 
tional trends as will enable them to know 
what the possibilities of absorption are in 
the occupation, nationally, in the state, 
and locally. There is need for factual in- 
formation concerning a much 
range of skilled occupations 

The occupational information which 
has already been gathered, as well as that 
which is in the process of being secured, 
needs to have much wider dissemination 
over the country to meet the needs of a 
comprehensive national apprentice pro- 
gram. If young people in every school 
in America can be provided with this in- 
formation, they will be able to make a 
much wiser choice, will be able to select 
apprenticeship in an occupation suited to 
their individual needs, aptitudes, and in- 
terests. 

Providing facts about trends in oc- 
cupations is difficult, involving as it does 
prediction of what is going to happen to 
Young people can 


wider 


a given occupation 
be given information, however 
what has happened in all occupations up 
to this time and, on the basis of this. 
they can make sound conclusions them- 
selves. For example. the trends revealed 
by the United States census figures in- 
dicate that carriage-making as a skilled 
occupation is definitely in the graveyard. 


about 
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that blacksmithing is definitely on the 
toboggan, that embalming is on a pla- 
teau, that welding is in the ascendancy, 
and that airconditioning is in the occupa- 
tional “‘nutsey.”’ 

Conclusions reached by trade associa- 
tions, labor unions, educators, and others 
about the skilled worker situation in 
America seem to build an incontrovert- 
ible case for immediate attention to the 
problem of training skilled mechanics. 
Further statistical verification of such 
statements as the following is deemed 
desirable: ‘““The average age of skilled 
workers in the United States is over 
forty-five years”; ‘““We are facing an im- 
pending shortage of skilled workers’’; 
“There are between five and six million 
unemployed youth in the country under 
twenty-five.” 

Fears have been expressed by some that 
the federal-state program of apprentice 
training will result in an overcrowding 
of many skilled crafts. The Executive 
Order issued by President Roosevelt and 
a subsequent Administrative Order issued 
by Secretary of Labor Perkins, as well as 
other rules and regulations formulated by 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training and the State Committees on 
Apprentice Training, have established 
safeguards which will more effectively 


than ever before control: the number en- 
tering any given occupation. Local trade 
advisory committees, composed of an 
equal number of employers and em- 
ployes, will determine quotas of ap 
prentices to be admitted to their occupa- 
tion and will pass on each contract sub- 
mitted for approval. These local trade ad- 
visory committees need the benefit of 
statistical data which will enable them to 
make wise decisions. 

With respect to the integration of 
such occupational data, the utmost coop 
eration and assistance has already been 
assured from quarters such as the fol- 
lowing: the Occupational Research Sec- 
tion of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the National Occupational 
Conference, the Research and Standards 
Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and the Division of Vo- 
cational Education. The Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training urgently 
hopes that it will be possible to integrate 
occupational research by all groups in 
such a way that the findings will be made 
available to the thousands of individuals 
occupying prominent positions in every 
state in the country who are serving in 
the promotion and control of apprentice 
training. 


Guidance in Breathitt County, Kentucky 


MARIE R. 


Y WORK is in the hills of eastern 

Kentucky. We have only one 
highway and one railroad to accom- 
modate 22,000 people. There are 98 
one- and two-room schoolhouses. The 
majority of these must be reached on 
horseback, and even on horseback many 
are very difficult to visit. As schools are 


TURNER 


located deep in the various hollows of the 
streams, you are likely to get lost unless 
you are familiar with the county. 

A few months ago, I was driving a 
Ford coupe and, although I had been 
traveling for one and a half days, I was 
only 47 miles away from home. No car 
and only a few wagons had ever been 
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over the road before. Twice men had to 
stand on the running board to keep the 
car from turning over. I coasted down 
the mountain side and my car cautiously 
crept up to an old lady cutting stove 
wood. She jumped as I blew the horn 
and screamed; then she began yelling for 
her husband, who was peacefully smok- 
ing his pipe by the fireside, “Hey, Jim! 
Kum here quick! Pon my word, if here 
ain't one of them wagons with no hosses 
to it.” As I tell you of our work per- 
haps you, like the old lady, will think 
that here is something that you know of 
through hearsay only, something not 
quite real. 

There are no industries in the county. 
Lumbering and mining are of the past. 
The people are forced to make a meager 
living on small hillside farms where the 
fertile soil has been washed away. 

In going over the county, we saw so 
many idle boys and girls that we began 
to realize what a problem we were facing, 
not only with in-school boys and girls but 
out-of-school youth as well. It was then 
that the Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance, through its president, began to 
give us advice on the guidance of rural 
young people. After attending the con- 
ference of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association in Cleveland, we were 
thoroughly convinced that a weil planned 
guidance program was the only solution 
for our problem. 

We were conscious of two things: first, 
that we must get facts upon which to base 
ur program, and, second, that we must 
have trained persons to carry this pro- 
gram forward. 

Before starting our program, many 
specialists and others considered, in a con- 
ference in Washington, the agricultural 
conditions and the many handicaps in the 
county. They agreed upon various broad 
and flexible recommendations as to how 
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benefit of its young people. Br 


to formulate a guidanc program for the 
County is a typical county of the Ap 
palachian area, and if this program is a 
success in Breathitt it will solve the prob 
lem for the whole area. 

A County Plan ung Council was of 
ganized, which is mposed of the busi 
ness men and women the county. It 
was hard for it to functi n ee 


the beginning, as this was an entirely ne 

experience for these people, but under 
the counsel and cooperation of the Uni 
versity of Kentucky, the National Ox 


cupational Conference, and the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance. the coun 
cil is now studying its many probl 
and is really functioning with creditabk 
effectiveness. 

Our first work was to start a county 
Survey. O. E of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, prepared a spx 
cial interpretation of the 


Bake r 


1930 county 
census data, which proved to be most 
valuable. Through the National Ox 
cupational Conference, we 
Gooch 


ox cupational Statistics 


secured the 
services of W. I. who gathered 
and compiled the 
for Jackson, the county seat Fifteen 
large scrapbooks were compiled from our 


These books tn 


clude clippings on such topics as crime 


only county newspaper 


and delinquency, recreations and social 
life. school news, and other matters. In 
fact we have a mirror of the county for 
h pie supper to 
Juvenile delin 


records are being 


one year, from the country 
the President's ball 
quency and crime 
studied covering a period of ten years 
Those of yi 


crime record of Breathitt County cannot 


uu who have not heard of the 


really appreciate the character of this 
study. 
Then came the problem of how 


tO get 
It was impossible for 


trained teachers. 
the teachers of the county to go away to 
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college for a summer term since college 
graduates had received that year for 
teaching only $65 a month for a term of 
seven months. Through the University 
of Kentucky an extension class was held 
in the county, thirty-one teachers com- 
pleting the course. Instructors experi- 
enced in guidance training were secured. 
The class found the course very interest- 
ing and teachers carried the work on into 
the schools. Under the leadership of the 
University of Kentucky a demonstration 
school will be conducted this year in con- 
nection with the Guidance Institute. This 
school will represent a combination of 
guidance and progressive education, and 
should develop a well grounded progres- 
sive school. Thus we are making the best 
of local resources. 

Schools opened in July with a very en- 
thusiastic group of rural teachers. Not 
only did they have a new conception of 
education and a better knowledge of how 
to study boys and girls, but the legislature 
had passed a sales tax raising the per cap- 
ita levy from $5 to $12, which would 
mean a great increase in salaries; and we 
were able to employ both a rural school 
supervisor and a music supervisor for the 
first time. The school supervisor, a grad- 
uate of Columbia University, began an 
intensive study of the schools and, fol- 
lowing up the work begun in the Gui- 
dance Institute, received the heartiest co- 
operation from the teachers. He, of 
course, met with many difficulties in vis- 
iting the schools, and more than once 
was lost among the sheep paths of the 
mountains. 

New records were placed in the schools 
—autobiographies wherein the children 
gave their own points of view and the 
“home and parent records” which were 
checked against the autobiographies. 
Here we realized more than ever the need 
for guidance, for many students ex- 


pressed a desire to know more about oc- 
cupations instead of stating a choice 
They showed an eagerness for enlighten- 
ment and a longing for an opportunity to 
take their places in the occupational 
world. 

A series of speakers, eight in number, 
was provided by the University of Ken- 
tucky to speak to the high schools, to give 
information on different occupations and 
to advise students on the vocation in 
which they were interested or for which 
they were adapted. 

All children expressed a desire for 
more reading material, and this year a 
traveling library was carried on horse- 
back to various parts of the county. Dur- 
ing a period of nine weeks, 932 books 
were delivered by two persons to the 
families in remote districts. The per- 
centage of illiteracy runs high, due to 
scarcity of reading material and the diffi- 
culties encountered in going to school 
Out of nearly 7,000 school children, 
about 325 now enter high school and ap- 
proximately 60 graduate. There are only 
two high schools in the county and chil- 
dren are forced to walk several miles to 
get to school. 

We have endeavored this year to pro- 
mote a program for the out-of-school 
young people. Work shops with min- 
imum equipment have been provided at 
two centers. We now have a director in 
arts and crafts for three centers; also a 
very beautiful small art studio in Jackson. 
An art exhibition was provided by Leila 
Mechlin, and colored prints were given 
by the Carnegie Corporation. Log Cabin 
Shops will be a part of the school cur- 
riculum next year. The logs are avail- 
able; the only problem will be the equip- 
ment. There is a great need for shops 
and vocational schools in the Kentucky 
mountains. Fine young people are long- 
ing for something to do, and are sadly in 
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need of vocational guidance and training. 

In one of our opportunity centers or 
adult education classes, we have an en- 
rolment of 48 young people, ranging in 
age from 16 to 25 years, with a 6th grade 
education as the average, who walk from 
a radius of six miles, in the snow, rain, 
and mud, to get a taste of art, music, and 
shop work. Many of these youngsters 
come from home environments in which 
crime has been almost commonplace. 
Breathitt has a reputation to live down! 

Now for a total picture of the situa- 
tion: Here in the rugged hills of eastern 
Kentucky, is a region, large in area, with 
only one highway and one railroad, with 
robust, patriotic, and enthusiastic young 


AT WORK 


people, longing for education and ppor- 

tunity but financially handicapped and re 
4 i 

stricted. Now the region has a County 


Planning Council, studying its numerous 
problems under expert technical advice 
It is promoting a county survey ympil- 
ing and studying its court records of 


juvenile crime and delinquency for the 
past ten years, studying boys and girls 
through autobiographies and other rex 
ords, and providing guidance training for 
its teachers. With a beautiful and pi 


turesque mountain county as the scene of 


action, and these basic activities under 
way, the program gives promise of d« 
velopments which will have far-flung 


cial consequences. 


Other High Spots in Guidance Practice 


T THE same meeting at which Mrs. 
A Turner spoke, Roy A. Hinderman 
described very interestingly the guidance 
work of the Wisconsin High School of 
the University of Wisconsin. The gen- 
eral objective of this experiment is the 
improvement of the secondary school cur- 
riculum. Two objectives are recognized: 
(1) the provision for intellectual growth 
through the mastery of subjects elected 
by the pupil from the reguiar curriculum; 
and (2) the development of adjustment 
skills through pupil participation in four 
core constants. These objectives were 
discussed at length in Mr. Hinderman’s 
address. 

An extensive program of counseling 
and guidance for 1,400 boys and girls of 
junior high age-level was described by 
Asenath E. Tarr, counselor at the Forest 
Patk Junior High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. A survey of Miss Tarr’s 
teport reveals the scope of this four-point 
program: 

1. Helping pupils in their home and 
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community adjustment. The counselors 
cooperate with the city health depart- 
ment, which provides school doctor and 
nurse and 
Club, whose welfare fund finances pro 


fessional care of teeth and eyesight for 


Services, with the Teachers 


needy cases. The school offers classes in 
lip reading, sight conservation, corrective 
speech technique, and prevention of di 


sease, and provides free lunches for the 


undernourished. The Parent-Teacher 
Association contributes necessary shoes 
and rubbers and often second-hand 


clothing. Interest in becoming a worthy 
member of the household and the com- 
munity is stimulated largely through 
group guidance conferences. 

2. Planning with pupils both the ar- 
rangement and completion of their junior 
high program. In the seventh grade, 
guidance is directed toward adjustment 
problems and toward reducing subject 
failures to a minimum. In the eighth 
grade, where elective courses are offered, 


group guidance supplies information as 
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counselor inter- 
views follow when indicated. Through 
program adjustments and trial promo- 
tions, subject non-promotion is again re- 
duced to a minimum. 
care for special cases. 
information is given in group confer- 


to various courses and 


Auxiliary classes 
In the ninth grade 


ences about elective subjects and also 
about the requirements at the three high 
schools, trade school, and the colleges. 
Individual conferences often 
With the consent of the principal, pro- 
gram changes are made whenever they 
seem to be for the child’s best interest. 
Such adjustments include changing teach- 
ers, passing on trial in a subject, chang- 


follow. 


ing courses, or changing schools. 
3. Presenting ti 


x, 


bu pil re liable 0 Cu pa- 
In the eighth grade, 
information is offered about workers in 
Springfield. Some courses are offered for 
industrial workers and in them authenti 
available statistics about jobs are given 
Each senior high school counselor is in 
touch with personnel workers in indus- 
try and places as many graduates as pos- 
sible. The trade school and its coun- 
selors offer training for industrial work- 
ers and furnish job analysis information, 
statistics about jobs available in the city, 
and placement and follow-up service. 
The Boys’ Trade School last year placed 
70 to 75 per cent of its graduates at an 
average wage of $13.57 per week. Mr. 
Morrison, the counselor, has made a de- 
tailed occupational survey of all elec- 
trical workers employed in Springfield, 
from helpers to engineers. 
lists 1,200 jobs. Later on information 
will be available on printing, baking, 
woodworking, automobile repairing, and, 
in fact, every industry. Workers are 
trained for the jobs open. In the girls’ 
trade school courses are offered in trade 
dressmaking, waitress service, foods and 
catering, and home-making. In addition, 


tional information. 


His survey 


there are short-unit courses in winding 
armatures, soldering, assembling, bur 
ring, operating cash registers, marking in 
laundries, and hosiery topping. When 
employment managers need trained work 
ers, in short-unit courses, the trade school 
proceeds to do the training. Girls who 
are efficient get jobs, and if they fail they 
return to the school for more training 
At the present time, the trade schools 
have enrolled college graduates and high 
school graduates who have combed the 
city for jobs. 

4. Helping pupils to choose wisely the 
next step after junior high school. Pupils 
completing the ninth grade make a choice 
of schools from the Classical and Tech 
nical High Schools, High School of 
Commerce, and Trade School; or, rarely, 
they go to work. Accurate information 
is given, based on the opportunities of 
fered, the child’s ability, 
achievement, and his plans for the futur« 
But decisions are always left to the parent 
and child. 

C. R. Maddox, Director of Guidance 
of the Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, Illinois, gave an account of gui- 
dance as practiced in the Thornton 
Township High School. Excerpts from 
his address reveal an interesting venture 
in organization: 

“The superintendent is head of the or- 
ganization for guidance. He is assisted 
by the director of guidance and four class 
principals, each of whom is in charge of 
the homeroom teachers for his particular 
class, and by the dean of girls, the dean 
of boys, the head of the commercial de- 
partment, and the head of the vocational 
department. 

“The organization of the guidance 
program is a unique variation from the 
ordinary practice of placing one adviser 
in charge of a class for its entire four 
years. The director of guidance with a 


his school 
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group of fourteen carefully selected and 
well seasoned homeroom teachers is per- 
manently assigned to the freshmen stu- 
dents. This makes it possible for the 
pupils of each incoming freshman class 
to be introduced to the meaning and 
practices of high school life by a corps of 
teachers who have a thorough and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems 
confronting them. Upon the completion 
of the freshmen year the pupils are 
placed in charge of another class prin- 
cipal and another corps of homeroom 
teachers who continue with them for the 
remaining three years. The experiences 
of the past six years have amply justified 
the organization described. The fresh- 
man organization gives both the class 
principal and the homeroom teachers a 
permanence of interest in beginning stu- 
dents and depth of insight into their 
problems, while the three remaining years 


Loose Leaves from a 


Bers most pressing problem in the field 
of guidance is not necessarily the 
failure of youth to take advice. Much of 
the trouble resides in those who are try- 
ing to give guidance, stated Eleanor R. 
Wembridge, Referee of the Cleveland 
Juvenile Court. Only one person in 
twelve ever goes to college, yet we have 
not adjusted our programs of guidance to 
do justice to the eleven who need it most. 
Educational guidance for those who go 
to college and on into professional life, 
yes; but why do we not give adequate at- 
tention to vocational, social, and moral 
guidance for those who frequently bear 
the most trying burdens of life and are 
least able to bear them? These adoles- 
cents are driven by emotion, not by rea- 
son, and the more these persons need 
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under the same class principal and home 
room teachers give a permanence and 
continuity to the school life of the stu 
dents which cannot be attained by an an 
nual change of advisers 

“A large percentage of stud 


ing guidance are successf 


ents need 
ully cared for by 
the homeroom teacher. In case the home 
room teacher finds it impossible to assist 
the student because of a lack of time or 
training, she refers the case to the ap 
propriate class principal. The class prin 
cipal secures all pertinent information 
concerning the student in question and 
gives counsel in accordance with these 
findings. 


gram of the director of guidance has per 


In so far as the crowded pr 


mitted, his office has collected such test 
results and data of a statistical nature as 
are needed for the adequate p4 iidance of 
the students of all four classes. To these 


data all guidance officers have acce 


Convention Notebook 


guidance the more they 


are likely to re 
sent the type ot guidance that is avail 
able. Ordinary people, 


content with mediocrity, must g« 


who must be 
C joy Oul 
It is 
this group, and not the upper group, that 


You can 


of life by emotional satisfactions 


is in need of special attention. 
not overemphasize the drive of people's 
egos or of their sex emotions, or the im 
portance of family situations, but there 
are very few sympathetic, understanding 
counselors who are capable of taking in 
these human conflicts, who are able to 
feel how others are driven when they 
are not driven themselves And they must 
be understood, Mrs. Wembridge asserted, 
if we are to guide these individuals, if 
we are to take our places at the frontier 


; 


of the social forces operating today. 
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In a session on ‘““The Individual Grad- 
uate—His Personality Assets and Liabili- 
ties,"’ Jean L. Shepard of R. H. Macy and 
Company presented the facts as empioy- 
ers find them and Kathryn Rothwell pre- 
sented the graduate’s point of view. Elton 
Mayo, of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University, 
commented on an implicit assumption in 
such discussions which he found astonish- 
ing. Apparently the graduate goes out of 
college as an individual and society feels 
no responsibility for him. Society has no 
discipline into which he must fit; does not 
ask how can we a little better fit this in- 
dividual into the general scheme. Such a 
picture, if it were true, Mr. Mayo felt, 
would represent the extreme of social dis- 
integration. He mentioned the Western 
Electric Company's experiment which 
has demonstrated that the function of the 
individual is determined by his position 
in the system in which he lives; that the 
control of the individual by the group is 
the supreme fact in determining the at- 
titude of the individual toward the whole 
situation of earning his living. It is a 
matter of developing a habit pattern 
which equips the individual easily and 
automatically to cooperate with others. If 
there is no such pattern of collaboration, 
society will fail. 

The Kula system in the Trobriand 
Island shows how a pattern apparently 
semi-irrational results in collaborative 
action. With elaborate seasonal cere- 
monies, the natives of the coast exchange 
pink shell necklaces for white shell arm- 
lets with the natives of the island. In- 
cidental in this ceremony is the exchange 
of commodities—for example, of vege- 
tables for fish. Barter and generosity are 
a social habit. Our industry and our so- 
ciety have been found lacking in capacity 
for collaboration in the ordinary social 


point of view. And a higher capacity for 


human cooperation is required than ever 
before. The road which industry is 
taking, and will have to take, Mr. Mayo 
concluded, is the mental hygiene road, 
the real basis for which is this pattern of 
collaboration among human beings. 

Frank Leavitt, Associate Superinten- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, led 
a discussion of ‘“Vocational Guidance and 
the Homeroom Teacher.” Two major 
practical considerations, from the coun- 
selor’s point of view, were emphasized 
Conditions should be such that the coun- 
selor finds (1) an opportunity to present 
information to the pupils in the form of 
lessons arranged by the counselor and 
taught in the homeroom period by the 
homeroom teacher; and (2) that the in- 
formation in the hands of the homeroom 
teacher is available to him and is easily 
accessible when he is called upon to deal 
with some individual case. The home- 
room teacher has or ought to have more 
intimate information than the subject 
teacher regarding home conditions, moral 
and social standards, general aptitude and 
ability, attitude toward school work in 
general, as well as regarding grades and 
attendance. 

In his “Comparisons of Satisfied and 
Dissatisfied Teachers” Robert Hoppock 
Assistant to the Director of the National 
Occupational Conference, found some 
“statistically significant differences.”’ Sat- 
isfied teachers averaged seven and one- 
half years older, were ten pounds heavier, 
were more religious, more of them taught 
in cities of 10,000 or more population. 
The dissatisfied teachers included a larger 
number who seemed to be emotionally 
maladjusted; also a larger number whose 
parents were not happily married. Thirty- 
one per cent reported job demands which 
hurt their consciences; forty per cent 
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would prefer another boss. Teaching was 
rated as a desirable and interesting oc- 
cupation by both groups. The dissatisfied 
group appeared smaller in a sampling of 
500 teachers than in a sample of the gen- 
eral adult population. 

In her study of the “Crucial Points for 
Students in Their Responses to Voca- 
tional Guidance,”’ Isabel K. Wallace, Vo- 
cational Counselor, University of Roches- 
ter, analyzed the contacts made with 149 
college women by the vocational coun- 
selor and sought the points where stu- 
dents seek guidance most readily. She 
summarizes: 

“In an analysis throughout four and 
one-half years of the response of students 
to vocational guidance, the following 
points appear crucial: in type of student, 
the student who enters with a vocational 
aim and changes it during college years, 
and the student who enters undecided as 
to vocation; in type of guidance, individ- 
ual vocational interviews. The times 
which appear to be crucial to the students 
are, first, the senior year and immediately 
after the senior year; and second, the 
sophomore year.” 

-~-o 

William H. Stead, Associate Director, 
United States Employment Service, in 
explaining the development of employ- 
ment service standards, stated that during 
the past two years a national public em- 
ployment service has been gradually 
evolving from two parallel institutions. 
There were in existence at the time the 
Wagner-Peyser Act was passed, in June 
1933, some 23 state services. These have 
been affiliated with the United States Em- 
ployment Service and gradually de- 
veloped into a federation of state services 
with the basic standards prescribed by the 
federal office. At the same time, in order 
to serve public works and private em- 
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ployment in all the areas in the country 
not covered by the existing employment 
services, there has been in existence the 
National Reemployment Service, which 
has gradually evolved from a net-work of 
temporary county spread over 
every county in the country not served by 
the state offices during the period of 
CWA, to the present structure of some 
500 district reemployment offices with 
approximately 1,300 local 
branches. 

Throughout the entire period the two 
parallel services have been brought closer 
and closer together, and as the state em- 
ployment services affiliate and develop 
they absorb the existing National Reem- 
ployment Service offices. 

Throughout the period, efforts have 
been made to apply the same standards 
of employment office operations to each 
service with the result that we now have 
a uniform statistical program in both the 
state and Reemployment services, and we 
have essentially similar standards of of- 
fice operation, selection and training of 
personnel, maintenance of employer con- 
tacts, and other phases of employment of- 
fice operation. At the same time continu- 
ous efforts have been made to improve 
the routine operations of the personnel in 
all of these offices. 

A long-run program of research has 
been inaugurated which is designed to de- 
velop improved techniques in the employ- 
ment office. At the present time em- 
phasis in the research program is in the 
direction of developing job specifications 
with respect to all jobs that are handled 
in employment offices. An effort to group 
or classify occupations in such manner as 
to facilitate compilation of useful occupa- 
tional trends, as well as the transfer of 
workers from one occupation to another 
and the development of objective tech- 
niques for the selection and referral of 


omces, 


temp rary 
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workers, is being made. It is hoped that 
the later developments in this program 
may result in making available both im- 
proved techniques and improved infor- 
mation for purposes of vocational gui- 
dance. 

~o-e 

What preparation should counselors 
have? Judging from the panel discussion 
under the direction of Fred C. Smith, 
there is no one answer to this question. 
Professor Myers of Michigan says, “Take 
them young, train them well, and give 
them a chance’; Walter B. Jones of 
Pennsylvania State Department of Educa- 
tion would mix training with experience; 
while Superintendent Edwin A. Lee of 
San Francisco would insist on maturity as 
one of the most necessary elements. C. E. 
Partch of Rutgers University insists on a 
broad training in sociology, psychology, 
economics, and_ education, acquired 
through institutional training and field 
experience. Clare Lewis of the New York 
State Division of Junior Employment in- 
sists on industrial or business experience, 
while Leona Buchwald, Supervisor of 
Guidance and Placement in the Balti- 
more Schools, is a firm believer in the 
value of teaching experience. 

The consensus of opinion was that no 
one group should set up standards of 
training, and it was therefore recom- 
mended to the convention that a commit- 
tee be appointed to study the problem 
during the coming year and to bring in 
recommendations next year. 

wR, 

R. W. Heim, State Director for Voca- 
tional Education, Delaware, stressed the 
importance of offering to students in vo- 
cational schools a social understanding of 
each vocation, along with the training in 
skills and technical knowledge empha- 
sized in the past. “Vocational relation- 
ships,” he said, “‘are difficult to under- 


stand. Guidance in the vocational pr 
gram in the future must stress the ‘so- 
cial aim,’ if the future workers are t 
render effective service to themselves and 
their fellow men.” 
o~oe 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt addressed 
the joint luncheon groups of the Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations on Friday. Mrs. Roosevelt 
made a strong plea that deans and voca- 
tional guidance experts strive to prepare 
young people to fit into the life of the 
communities in which they live so that 
they can put down roots and mean some 
thing to the people about them. Education 
should teach cooperation as individuals 
and as a nation. Addressing educators 
she said in conclusion: “It will be, I be- 
lieve, very much the kind of a country 
that you make it. I hope we as a nati 
are as grateful as I am as an individual 
for the leadership and the example which 
all of you give to us who are amateurs 

o~o-e 

“Concentration of social power wher 
ever it occurs becomes in essence a socia 
trust,”’ asserted Dean Henry Lester Smith 
of Indiana University, President of th 
National Education Association; ‘Leader 
ship means concentration of social power 
The factors involved in leadership ar 
the merits of the leader, the specific work 
to be done, the setting of the situation, 
and the character of the group involved 
Methods of leadership may be listed as 
personal and physical interrelation, back- 
ground position, leadership through art, 
the stressing of opportunities and obliga- 
tions rather than grievances, the rallying 
of followers around the nucleus of a com- 
mon cause, inter-creation, and indoctrina 
tion on a basis flexible enough to provide 
for change. 

“It is my belief,” said Dr. Smith, “that 
education can train for leadership both 


] 
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a the profession and in general social 
planning. The steps in providing leader- 
ship are the selection of the leader; train- 
ing; experience; provision of a trained 
group to be stimulated by the leader; and 
assumption of responsibility by the 
leader. It is the business of education 
not merely to train boys and girls to make 
a living, but also to train men as leaders 
to preserve and develop civilization, and 
as citizens and consumers to participate 
intelligently in all the aspects of modern 
life.” 
— 

Ruth Strang of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, reported to the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
on a research project on ‘Understanding 
High School and College Girls.” Dr. 
Strang found, in general, “a hierarchy of 
unfavorable qualities associated with poor 
adjustment, and another ‘personality syn- 
drome’ for the superior group. Although 
many variable factors were evident in the 
individual records, the abler students 
seemed to possess, in large measure, 
health and vitality, ability to work with 
people, enjoyment of social activity, bal- 
ance, a wholesome congenial home en- 
vironment, superior scholastic achieve- 
ment, and certain gifts such as an at- 
tractive personal appearance and _ intel- 
The average group were less 
dynamic, rather colorless, slightly low in 
many desirable qualities or markedly low 
in one or two. The poorly adjusted 
group tended to be withdrawing and 
conspicuously lower in the characteristics 
in which the superior group were high. 
Especially did they seem to lack balance 
and a positive optimistic outlook.” 


ligence. 


Under the chairmanship of O. Latham 
Hatcher, the Rural Section had a busy 
time at the convention, but its activities 
have also been varied and effective be- 
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tween conventions. In the search for a 
workable definition of the term “small 
town” in relation to the work of the 
Rural Section, the conclu 
at Atlantic City that a small town 


“rural” for guidance purposes when, 


SION Was reac he | 


psychologically and in terms of certain 
kinds of service, it fa 
the rural population Example: a town 


s largely toward 


where the main county high school for 
rural young people is located 


Small-town and rural ré presentation in 
NVGA occupational research has been 
encouraged, in view of the great lack of 


authentic information abo 
tional opportunities and of the desira- 


it rural o ipa 


bility of keeping as many young people 
as possible on farms and in small t 

A joint committee of the section to act 
with the Committee on Branch Asso 


tions has been formed under the chair 


manship of Roy N. Anderson, and th 
cooperation of a group of rural-minded 
persons having wide contacts in their r 
spective states has been secured. The 1 
lationship between the rural departs t 
of the National Education Association 


and the NVGA Rural Section has shown 
increasing solidarity of interest. A com 
mittee of the Rural Section is cooperat 
ing with the rural departments of the 
NEA and the Southern Woman's Educa 
tional Alliance in a joint study, now well 
under way, of the preparation of rural 
teachers for participation in g lidance ser 
vice. As the day is probably far distant 
when full-time counselors will be finan 
cially possible for most rural schools, the 
necessity of training teachers in gui lan 
work is gaining more and more recogni 
tion. 
oo 

The problem of un mployed youth was 
the subject of a lively panel discussion, 
led by Franklin J. Keller. While statis- 


tics were questioned and varied points of 
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view were expressed, the consensus was 
that the problem—or rather, problems— 
of this large group must be tackled, with 
courage, on the broad front of vocational 
training and guidance, constructive lei- 
sure-time activity, and a program which 
would combine educational with work 
needs. A long-time program was agreed 
to be imperative in what constitutes noth- 
ing less than a national crisis in the lives 
of young people. Government assistance 
and government leadership were deemed 
indispensable. Emphasis was placed on 
the desirability of extending the CCC 
idea, of securing recognition for young 
people in the work-relief plan, of fur- 
nishing adequate funds to the Office of 
Education for establishing a Division of 
Youth Education and Service, of continu- 
ing the development of opportunities for 
apprenticeship training, of closely coordi 
nating the efforts of the various depart- 
ments and bureaus of the federal govern- 
ment concerned with an integrated pro- 
gram for youth, and of fostering local 
programs under some sort of federal 
supervision. This discussion, in which the 
floor participtaed, furnished the Commit- 
tee on the Convention with material on 
the basis of which it formulated a state- 
ment of policy, with specific recommenda- 
tions, for action by the general body of 
the NVGA at its final session. 
~- 

Miss Ellen §S. Woodward, Director, 
Women's Work, FERA, raised some per- 
tinent questions about the colleges: ‘The 
community, the social structure, the na- 
ture and kind of jobs are changing every 
hour. Does the college realize this? Does 
the college have a personnel force that 
keeps its students acquainted with the 
daily and hourly changes that are going 
on outside of the college walls? . . . If 
the college is asleep as to these necessi- 
ties, your girl will graduate and do what 


a great number are now doing—hunt for 
jobs that are not there, a course which 
leads only to mental frustration.’ 

“The General Federation of Women's 
Clubs,”” said its president, Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, “has long stood for th 
necessity of deans in our high schools a: 
well as in institutions of higher learn 
ing. ... It is true, of course, that in the 
drive to curtail our expenditures it 
difficult to convince boards of education 
that a woman who is chosen primarily to 
lead the girl along the right direction i: 
educational life is as necessary as the one 
who teaches her algebra and Latin. . . 
Sometimes you probably wonder if it is 
worth while—you have to deal so com 
pletely in futures, and direct results are 
not apparent. But there must be this 
great satisfaction as well, that you are 
actively engaged in preparing for the life 
of tomorrow the most valuable asset any 
nation has—the youth of the land.” 

~~ 

In commemoration of the first formal 
gathering of guidance workers in Boston 
in 1910, one evening meeting was de- 
voted to “The Story of the Founding of 
the Association.” Susan J. Ginn, director 
of guidance in Boston, presided and 
Jesse B. Davis, Professor of Education at 
Boston University and the first secretary 
of the National Association, acted as 
toastmaster. Frank M. Leavitt, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools at Pittsburgh, 
and the first President of the Associa- 
tion, W. Carson Ryan, Director of Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Indian Affairs 
and the first editor of the Bulletin, which 
in course of time became Occupations, 
and Meyer Bloomfield of New York 
City, one of the original promoters of 
the movement, reminisced most inter- 
estingly concerning the beginnings and 
growth of the guidance movement. 
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Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island, offered a “four-point program” 
which has been practically put into ef- 
fect in Providence. This program would 
(1) extend the benefits of mothers’ aid 
to families on relief, (2) provide scholar- 
ships for high school children who want 
to remain in school, (3) establish state- 
supported evening schools for those un- 
able to attend school in the daytime, and 
(4) extend the scope of the CCC and in- 
augurate national schools throughout the 
country, open to all. 

— 

A panel discussion on ‘What Is a 
Good Guidance Program in a Secondary 
School?” led by Sara M. Sturtevant, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
disclosed some of the difficulties in the 
way of developing such a program, such 
as: (1) a lack of trained workers, (2) 
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a lack of clear definition of the task, (3) 
a lack of understanding on the part of the 
administration, and sometimes of the 
teachers, (4) a lack of comprehension in 
regard to the costs in money, time, train 
ing, (5) often a lack of equipment (¢ 
telephone), and (6) a lack of financial 
resources to meet the personnel ideal 
~~ 

Among the program features were a 
demonstration radio broadcast—a playlet 
in which a young job applicant is inter 
viewed by a vocational counselor and by 
an employment manager—and a class in 
occupations brought from the Button 
wood Junior High School, Mount Holly 
New Jersey. But the good things of th 
convention are too numerous to describ 
and we cannot even mention them all 
Visitors were very appreciative of 
Hospitality Room provided by the New 
Jersey Association 


Advance Policy of the NVGA 


Recommendations of the Committee on the Convention as Adopted by the 
Association in General Session, February 23, 1935 


Preamble 


HE increasing number and complexity of educational and occupational opportunities 
Tithe wide range of individual differences in abilities, interests, needs and pri ’ 
and the inter-relationships of all of these elements, present problems which require a 
quate information and skilled guidance as an indispensable service, both for youth 


adults. 


al 


mma 


In view of the rapid social movements affecting occupational life and of the efforts 


of workers to express their needs and aspirations, our professions are called upon 
intensify their efforts in aiding individuals to make satisfactory vocational adjustn 
and in adapting occupational conditions to individual needs. We recomm 


following: 


11 


end the 


I. Unemployed Youth 


Inasmuch as: 


The present unemployment situation of American youth, especially those from 16 


to 25 years of age, constitutes a national problem of first magnitude with implica 


tions of 


great significance for the future welfare of the nation; 
Immediate measures consonant with effective long-range plans are now of the ut 


most urgency; 


It is a first responsibility of society to make possible for its youth worthy oppor 
tunity for training in life and work, including ability for self-maintenance; and 

When private employment no longer provides adequate opportunity, it is the busi 
ness of government to engage in programs of education and work for youth under 
conditions best calculated to advance their growth and efficiency as citizens 
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That the Convention urgently recommend that the President of the United States 
provide adequate allocations from the $4,800,000,000 fund proposed under the pend 
ing work-relief bill—possibly on the basis of the ratio of the number of youth 16-25 
years of age to the total population— 

(a) To make immediate provision for such a program of work and education, 
to be inaugurated and administered under the general guidance of a committee repre 
senting the various federal departments whose activities affect the life of youth, organiza 
tions conducting youth programs, and youth groups ; 

(b) To give to the Office of Education and other government agencies an 
propriation adequate to carry on needed research in the field of youth problems, to 
conduct suitable experimentations, and to provide for consultant leadership for govern 
mental and private agencies dealing with the problem; 

(c) To provide for adequate extension of the work of the Federal Committe: 
on Apprentice Training and for properly relating it to the entire program; 

(d) To provide for the placement of junior wage earners as an integral fun 
tion of the school system, under close cooperation and articulation with state and federal 
public employment services, as a service more needed now than during normal times 


of 


and, finally, 
(ec) To encourage variation according to local conditions and experimentation 


to method, such as, for example, state and local organization of the youth group for 
community service projects having civic and educational value. 


II. Revision of Principles 
That there be appointed a committee on the revision of the Principles and Pract 
of Vocational Guidance, and that a report be made at the 1936 annual convention. 


c 


Ill. Guidance Records 

(1) That through the officers of their various associations, the attention of el 
mentary, secondary, and college administrators be called to the importance of adequate 
personnel records as a basis for the study and guidance of individuals. 

(2) That the National Occupational Conference be urged to establish in coopera 
tion with the Educational Records Bureau, the United States Office of Education, the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, and the American Council on 
Education, a clearing house for the best guidance records and that these be made avail 


able to administrators who desire to improve their guidance records. 


IV. Follow-up Studies 

(1) That school systems, educational institutions, and employment services bi 
encouraged to provide a follow-up service for former students and those placed—th 
information secured in connection with this service to be made available for use with 
students still enrolled in school, in shaping curricula, and in the study of occupational 
conditions and opportunities. 

(2) That every counselor regard the making of follow-up studies as a necessary 
part of his program of professional improvement. 


V. Occupational Research 

(1) That the NVGA encourage the making of comparable studies of occupations 
and of occupational trends by the various agencies, and that whenever possible thes« 
studies be coordinated by the Occupational Research Section of the Association in order 
to promote the usefulness of such studies over a wider area than the communities in 
which they are produced. 

(2) That the NVGA encourage research toward the refinement of measures of 
capacities and interests of the individual, and of the requirements of occupations. 

(3) That, because occupational studies are frequently referred to the Occupa- 
tional Research Section for assistance in formulating plans and criticisms of studies in 
process, the members of the NVGA be informed that this service is available to them. 
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It is also recommended that all formal requests from the Association to the Nat 
Occupational Conference for grants in the field of occupational r irch | 
through the Occupational Research Section of the Association 


VI. Community Relationships 
That the NVGA carry on a program of public relation 
in scope, tending to enlist the continuous support of citizens, in 
That. in this connection, the NVGA foster in local communities t 
munity voluntary groups to study and to coordinate all { 
idjustment of individuals. 


VII. Rural Guidance 
(1) That the investigation of the facilities for the preparati 
for guidance service be continued and extended 
~(2) That wherever possible occupational surveys in rural area 


in occupational studies now in progress and contemplate 


ling with such modifications of occupational description 
nay be characteristic of rural areas. Also that in school pamphl 
occupations, some naterial be included indicating any modifications tl 


young people in rural areas. 


VIII. State Programs of Guidance 
In view of the rapid development of interest in guidance in the \ 
the paramount importance of state-wide programs Of g uidance, that t NVGA 
every effort to secure the cooperation of the various state departn 
inaugurating and developing state guidance programs 


IX. Classification of Membership 
That the NVGA conduct a survey of the membership of the Association with a 
view to ultimate classification. 


X. Professional Training and Standards 
(1) That there be appointed a continuing committee to study the activit 
functions of different types of guidance workers, formulate desirable functions for eact 
type of worker, and on the basis of these functions formulate desirable standards of pro 
fessional training for each type of guidance worker 


(2) That the standards thus set up be widely distributed, and especially t! 
departments of education, civil service commissions, and social agen be urged to 
adopt these or similar standards for certification of counselors and ot! guidance 
workers. 

(3) That each educational institution be urged to provide adequate facilities f 
such training. 

XI. Child Labor Amendment 
That the Convention reaffirm its 1934 action calling upon its members in state and 


local branches to support the proposed child labor amendment to the { 
tion in states whose legislatures have not yet approved the amendment 
XII. Security Legislation 

That the NVGA support the general purposes and provisions of the « 
security program embodied in the Wagner-Lewis bill and urge the importance of 
quate provision under federal legislation to guarantee standards of personnel, admin 
istration, and security benefits in measures adopted by the states; that the Conventior 
recommend that copies of this action be sent to the chairman of the Finance Cor 
mittee of the Senate and of the Ways and Means Committee of the House; and that 
the presidents of the branch associations be urged to send copies of this resolution 


their state representatives in Congress. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ABSTRACTS 


The City Manager—The Automobile Mechanic 
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Abstracts of the literature descriptive of two occu pations—that of the 
and that of the plumber- 
issue of f Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, along with . 
ex planatio n of the experimental project of which they form a part. 
abstracts pre bared at the request of NOC are presented in 


} 
vocational co yunselor 


yriore of the 


this 1SSHe. 


as 


criticisms received from our readers. 





appeared in the Ma eon 


Two 


These include some new features 5 and modifications based on 


Further comments, criticisms, and 


suggestions from readers are desired. The abstract of literature on the 
occu pation of ¢i ity manager Was prepared under the direction of Edwin 


A. Lee, 
on the 


one 


“a 
Cooley, 


Superintendent “of Schools, San Francisco, California, and the 
automobile mechanic under the direction of Emma Pritchard 
Orleans Parish School Board, New 


Orleans, Louisiana. 


City and County Manager 


EpITH E. PENCE 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 


While the available literature on this sub- 
ject is mot as extensive as that regarding 
some of the older occupations, the material 
on the city manager profession is, for the 
most part, accurate and authentic and up- 
to-date. It has been produced by men who 
have been closely associated with the devel- 
opment of the city manager system of mu- 
nicipal government. Among the representa- 
tive authors of books and articles on this 
subject are men who helped to develop this 
type of city government and to introduce 
it in various cities throughout this country, 
men who have served as city managers, ex- 
perts in city government in the training 
schools for public administration, and men 
who have devoted many years to service in 
the various activities of the City Managers’ 
Association. 

The articles in the Municipal Yearbook 
(formerly City Manager Yearbook) are for 
the most part, based on actual recent devel- 
opments in city manager government and 
on statistics concerning municipal govern- 
ment. Most of the books that have been 
prepared are not theoretical but are based 


either on the experience of some outstand 
ing city that has had several years of 
perience with city manager government 
on material gathered from the experience 

a large group of such cities. 

Because of the newness of this cs ge at 
the material is all comparatively recent, 
because of their keen interest in this | type 
of government, the writers have examin 
all phases of the city manager profession 
The type of material that results from scier 
tific, dieaine examination of the achiev 
ments of the profession has not been dev 
oped to a great extent as yet but, insofar as 
statistics and keen expert judgment are 
liable, the available material on the occupa 
tion of city manager is authentic. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE } 
Present Status of This Occupation 


The city manager is the chief executivé 
of the most important business in the city 
a vast public corporation; he has powers 
and duties more varied, extensive, and in- 
tricate than those of the executive in any } 
private enterprise. The functions of munici- 
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palities are expanding. This occupation is 
maturing into a profession. (3, 6, 16, 18, 19, 
27, 32, 35, 36.) ? 

What a Person Does in This Occupation 

The city manager is the chief executive 
oficer of the city, charged with enforce- 
ment of the laws and ordinances promul- 
gated by the City Council. He is completely 
responsible to the council for the administra- 
tion of city affairs. (3, 10, 11, 16, 19, 24, 
32-36.) 

He acts as adviser and expert technical 
consultant of the City Council, attends coun- 
cil meetings, advises, makes reports, recom- 
mends policies and legislation, but does not 
vote. He “must know all that one person 
can assimilate about everything the city does 
or plans to do” (3). (3, 9, 11, 16, 18, 
19, 21, 24, 27, 32, 33, 35, 36.) 

He acts as expert financial adviser to the 
council. In his office is centralized the con- 
trol over all collections and expenditures of 
funds and over all accounting practices. The 
manager must be in daily contact with in- 
come and outgo. He keeps the council ad- 
vised as to the financial condition and needs 
of the city, and prepares and submits the an- 
nual budget. (4, 11, 24, 27, 32, 33, 35, 36.) 

The manager administers affairs of all de- 
partments of the city government (11, 18, 
32, 36). He appoints and removes all de- 
artment heads and minor executives, and 
aes in constant touch with them through 
conferences and regular reports. In smaller 
cities he must often serve as head of one or 
more of the departments, and he must fre- 
quently serve as City Engineer in such 
cities (11, 11, 16, 18, 24, 32, 33, 36). The 
manager appoints, controls, and removes all 
employes (observing civil service regula- 
tions), determining the morale by his meth- 
od of dealing with personnel (3, 4, 10, 11, 
16, 18, 22, 24, 27, 32, 36). He recom- 
mends appointment of experts for special 
projects (32, 34, 36). 

He must meet the public and the press 
and yet avoid personal publicity (11, 15, 
21, 32-34, 36). 

Abilities and Other Qualities Essential for 

Success 

Technical qualifications are not specified 
as requisites except for the smaller cities 
(16, 18, 32, 35, 36). 

1 Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography. 
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The average age among 551 managers 
was 37 years upon entering the 
Younger men are sometimes employed in 
the smaller cities (16, 32, 36) 

Little research has been done. and most 
statements of abilities are therefore in gen 
eral terms which do not greatly differ from 
the requirements of many other occupations 
For example: 

Executive and administrative ability is the 


Service 


ability most frequently mentioned in charters 
and by authorities on city manager govern 
ment (6, 16, 18, 25, 32, 35, 36). Honesty 


and integrity are among the most important 
qualifications (1925 Code of Ethics; 3, 6, 
11, 16, 32, 36). Emphasis is also placed on 
a forceful and pleasing personality (6, 8, 11, 


16, 32-35) ; loyal devotion to public service 
even at personal sacrifice (1 Code of 
Ethics: 6, 8, 11, 16, 32. 35. 36): tact ar 
the ability to judge men and hai n 


(6, 8, 11, 16, 32, 33, 35); decision, firn 
mess and courage, and the ability to meet 
criticism fearlessly (6, 11, 16, 32, 34, 36) 
industry, seriousness, and conscientiousness 
(8, 11, 16, 32, 
common sense (6, 25, 32, 36); 


36): good judgment and 


ope nh-min 


edness, versatility, tolerance, and patience 
(6, 8, 16, 32); vision and initiative (11, 
16, 32), and business ability (18, 33, 35) 


Preparation Necessary to Enter This Oc- 
cupation and to Advance in It 


| 


Expert technical efficiency resul 


ting from 


special training and experience is required 
(17, 25, 31, 32). 
(2) Education and training. Of 547 a 


tive managers 63 per cent had had college 


education and 79 out of 95 city managers 
specified college training as requisite for 
success (32). The specific training desir 
able is as follows: 

| >} 


1. A liberal education, with special emphasis 
on social sciences (18, 16, 31, 32) 
2. An engineering education. A large majority 


of city managers have had education in engineer 
ing lines; 76 per cent of active city managers 
between 1931 and 1933 had engineering degrees 
(32. 35) 

3. Special training in municipal administration, 
with field work as apprentice. This is not only 
desirable but is required some charters. (6, 8, 
11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 

(b) Experience. An academic education 
is not sufhicient for acquiring the technique 
of managing a city. Large cities require pre- 
vious experience in some phase of the city 


in 
23, 27, 31, 32 3 46.) 
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manager's work. Small cities sometimes em- 
ploy newly trained managers. (6, 8, 11, 16, 
iT, 19, 25, 27, 34, 32-3 

1. Experience in engineering is most valuable 
The prevailing previous experience of city mana- 


r en in engineering lines (6, 8, 11, 16, 
18, 27, 32, 34, 36). Of 709 managers 
‘ 27, 56.1 per cent had been engi- 

Of 110 who had received two or more 
appointments, 78 per cent had been engineers 
(36) Engineering experience is an advantage 
for employment in small cities (6, 8, 27) 


2. Business experience, especially as business 
executive, is desirable and is required in some 
charters (6, 16, 19, 32, 33, 35, 36) Ot 629 
managers employed between 1931 and 1933, 23.2 
per cent had been business and professional men 
(32). Of 80 managers appointed in 1933, 13 had 


been business executives (19) 


3. Former public service is valuable, especially 
public administrative experience as department 
head or head of other public or quasi-public or- 
ganization (6, 16, 19, 25, 31, 32). Of 629 
managers employed between 1931 and 1933, 75 
per cent had formerly held public positions and 
0 per it ca directly from public service 
(32). Of 8 pointed in 1933, 56 had held pub 


4. Administrative experience in other cities is 
r 
required in some charters, especially in larger 


cities (5, 6, 8, 11, 16, 18, 27, 32). Of the cities 
a lopting the city manager plan between 1929 
and 1933, 73 per cent chose experienced city 
managers from other cities (27) 


(c) To advance in this occupation. It is 
valuable to make use of the extension courses 
and correspondence courses of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association (29, 33) ; 
of the assistance offered by the research staff 
of the City Managers’ Association and of 
their libraries (36); of journals of the asso- 
ciations of city managers and technical jour- 
nals (32, 36); and to participate in meet- 
ings of the organizations of city managers 
(32, 36). 


Financial Rewards 

The salary is usually the largest in the 
city’s service (24, 27, 36). In 1933, tne 
salary range was $600 to $20,000. Of 339 
city managers, 70 received $5,000 or more; 
178 received $3,000 to $5,000; 91 received 
less than $3,000 (27, 32). In 1934 aver- 
ge salaries were: In cities under 5,000, 
2,32 50,000 to 100,000, $5,979: ana 
200,000 and over, $12,134 (19, 32). The 
salary trend has been downward during the 
depression period. The range in 1930 was 
$1,200 to $25,000 (27, 32). 


~~ 


Number of Persons Employed in This 
Occupation 
In all, 1,378 men have held the positior 
of city manager between 1908, when th 
system was originated, and December, 1 
There were 440 men in active service on De 
cember 31, 1933 (32). 


Geographical Areas 

In March, 1934, of 442 cities under the 
city Manager system, 425 cities wer 
located in 37 states of the United States, 13 
cities in 4 Canadian provinces, 1 city in 
Puerto Rico, and 3 cities in the Irish Free 
State (11, 18, 19, 27, 32). 

Six counties in the United States hav: 
the county manager plan (19). 


Probable Future Trend of Employment 


The development of this plan has beer 
1912, 2 cities; 1923, 269 cities; 1933, 43¢ 
cities; 1934, 442 cities. There are 3,47! 
cities with populations over 1,000 which car 
adopt the city manager system without spe 
cial action of the state legislature (19, 27 
33). “The National Municipal League is 
vigorously trying to extend the system to 
other cities’’ (3). Unusual interest is shown 
by other cities, and extension of the system 
is probable (5, 13, 37). 


Advantages of This Occupation 

(2) Tenure of Office. Tenure is “indefi 
nite’’ and not dependent on politics. The 
manager stands on merit, ability, and 
achievements. Some charters provide for pro 
tection over a probationary period, and for 
a fair hearing ieee removal for cause (6 
18, 22, 27, 32, 34, 36). Of 440 managers 
serving An 1933, 168 had served 6 years as 
managers, which includes all cities in which 
each had served; 77 had served 10 years 
or more; the average was 5 years, 8 months 
in all cities served, and 4 years, 11 months 
in one city (22, 32). Twenty per cent 
of the managers now in service have served 
ten years or more (37). 

(5) Opportunities for Advancement. Suc 
cessful managers are usually candidates for 
promotion to larger cities (5, 6, 18, 20, 22, 
27, 32, 36, 37). There were 151 promo 
tions from 1919 to 1928 and 62 promotions 
from 1929 to 1933 (22, 32). 

(c) Professional Opportunities. The city 
manager belongs to a professional group, 
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with a Code of Ethics and an ideal of ser- 
vice (13, 37); he has an opportunity to 
d up a pre fessional reputation. He is not 
olved in politics, since appointment and 
tenathh of service are determined by the 
ncil, not by popular vote (27, 34, 36). 
Preparation for and activity in this profes- 
lead to many other public and quasi- 
iblic positions (17, 31, 37). 


Disadvantages of This Occupation 
This is a hazardous career for which to 
epare. It lacks recognized standards of 
preparation due to the lack of scientific data 
(36). The opportunities for apprenti iceship 
ure restricted, due to the lack of necessary 
yperation between training schools and 
officials (8, 14, 17, 31, 32, 36). The 
portunities for promotion from city to city 
d liminishing because of a growing ten 

y to appoint local men (18, 36). 

There is the additional hazard of an un 
friendly or unintelligent council. The suc 
ess of the manager depends fundamentally 
on the kind of council he must work with 
(18, 36). Am over-aggressive council inter- 
eres with the manager's duties. A weak or 
nwise council — the manager to assume 
too great a degree leadership in the com- 
munity. An aiienilly council hampers his 
activities (10, 18, 19, 36). 

The nervous strain is great in this occupa 
tion because of its constant, exacting duties 
nd serious responsibilities. Some nervous 
breakdowns have resulted (34, 36). 

Enmity and often loss of position result 
from conscientious enforcement of regula- 
tions (18, 36). 

Salary and conditions of tenure are not al 
ways in keeping with the high qualifications 
required for the office (18, 25). 


Where Training May Be Obtained for 

This Occupation 

Specific courses designed for training city 
managers are given at the Institute of Public 
Administration in New York, the University 
of California, Stanford University in Cali 
fornia, Syracuse University, and Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. Courses 
preparatory for city administration are given 
also at the Harvard Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Wiscon- 
sin, University of Chicago, University of 
Cincinnati, University of Illinois, University 
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me ises, a Of! \ praduat c 
quiring the Bachelor's Degre n Liberal 
Arts for entrance. Fellowships, scholarships 
or assistantships i st 
these schools All tl sci ls require 
some field work as a prereq te for a ck 
pret They 1 t to plac 
qualified graduates in some municiy nm 
tion The Internati nal City M ‘ 
sociation offers valuabl t rses 
(11, 17, 18, 29, 3 


Professional Associations and Other O1 
ganizations that Provide Current I: 
formation Regarding This Occupation 
1. The International City Managers’ A 

sociation (formerly City Managers’ Asso 

tion), 850 East 58th St., Cl 





This association provides I 
committees on f urch, consult 
annual conventions of city mana It 1 
lishes the City Man iger Neu Letter (a 
bi-weekly publication), Public Managem 
(published nonthly and formerly known as 
the City Manager Bulletin and tt City 
Manager M e), and the Munici} 
Y earl bk (formerly called the ¢ y Ma 
Yearbook), and Recent Pu ation n Mu 
nicipal Administration (a monthly) 

2. The National Muni ipal ] 
Broadway. New York 

This association publishes tl N 4 
Municipal Review, (a monthly publication) 
(11, 18, 32, 36.) ) 
Opportuniti for Neer ind) «Other 

Minority Groups 

There is no discussion in tl vailable 
literature on this bject regardit status 
of Negroes and other minority groups in re 
lation to the occupation of city mar wer, Nor 
is there any iOf to t oO 
which the information given in tl bstract 
must be modified when considering op} 
tunities for such gro ps 
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tional Municipal League, 1934. Pp. 31. 10 
28. Nolting, O. F. “Council —— Gov- 
ernment.”” City Manager Yearbook, 1933 


42-51. (City Manager Yearbook has 
changed its name to Municipal Yearbook.) 
Also “Council Manager Government.”’ Mz- 
nicipal Yearbook, 1934, 90-97. Chicago, 
International City Managers’ Association. 
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29. Nolting, O. F. “New Training Institute 
Offers Courses for Administrators.” Public 
Management, January 1935, 29. 
30. Platt, R. “Book of Opportunities."” New 
York. Putnam, 1933, 432-437. $3. 
31. Reed, T. H. “Training for City Mana- 
gership.” City Manager Yearbook, 1932. 
Chicago, International City Managers’ Asso- 
qaiation. 
**32. Ridley, C. E. and Nolting, O. F. The 
City Manager Profession. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 143. $2. 
A complete treatment of all phases of the city 
manager profession 


33. Rightor, C. E. City Manager in Dayton. 


New York, Macmillan Co.. 1919. Pp 
$2.50. 


34. Taft, C. P. City Management: The 


Cincinnati Ex pe riment. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1933 Pp. 275. $2.50 
*35. Toulmin, H. A. The City Manager. a 


New Profession. New York. D 


. Appleton 
and Co., 1917. Pp 310. $3 


**36, W hite, EE @ The ( tty Manaver 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1928 
Pp. 355. $3. 

Complete treatment of the city manager profes 


sion 


Automobile Mechanic 


CLAIRE CHALARON and MARIAN MOISE 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 


The most accurate, complete, and up-to- 
date information about the occupation of 
automobile mechanics is that given in the 
occupational studies issued by the Boards 
of Education of various cities. This material 
has been secured at first hand by trained 
research counselors from persons in the 
trade, at their actual places of employment, 
and has been compiled so as to make ac- 
cessible to young students necessary informa- 
tion about auto mechanics. Although each 
pamphlet presents only local conditions of 
that particular city, a good understanding 
of the general national situation can be 
gained by a comprehensive comparison of 
these occupational studies. Each study in it- 
self is a compilation of the different points 
of view and opinions held by various per- 
sons engaged in this occupation, and is, of 
necessity, simply and concisely stated for the 
information of young people. 

On the other hand, the various books 
and occupations and vocations given as ref- 
erences, are, with one or two exceptions, 
completely out of date. The amount of in- 
formation in each about auto mechanics is 
so small as to be almost negligible, and so 
general that it is almost too vague for use. 
These books are too apt to be the expres- 
sion of one man’s opinion, and therefore 
biased in treatment. 
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37. Woolhiser, H. L City Managers Come 
of Age.” Public Management, November 
1934. Pp. 321 

Taking the references as a whole, all those 


contained in the bibliography, with the ex 
ception of numbers 1, 2, 6, 9, 15, 
behind the times in certain parti 
Opportunities in the held, wages 
work, and working conditions. These old 
references therefore were used for abstract 
ing material on the points which have not 
changed appreciably in the past six years 


are slightly 


ho rs of 


duties, abilities necessary for success, train 
ing and education, advantages and disad 
vantages, etc. 

All the literature is somewhat vague as 
to the number of automobile mechani 
ployed in one section of the country as com 
pared with the number in other sections. All 
pamphlets are too optimistic ibout the op 


portunities in this field M. M 


cs em 


Although the older references present a 
true picture of the duties of the automo 
bile mechanics and indicate methods of 
learning the trade as well as the necessary 
steps to be taken before one can become a 
skilled mechanic, they do not show the tre 
mendous growth of the occupation in the 
last few years due to economi conditions, 
building of good roads, etc. Nor do these 
out-of-date references give an accurate wage 
scale for workers in different types of shops. 
The hours of work as listed in the litera- 
ture published prior to 1930 are not as ac- 
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urate as in th published later, b 


©eCcause 
of the radical changes since 1930 

While the newer books and pamphlets 
include information similar to that con 
tained in the older references as to condi 
tians of work, methods of obtaining train 
ing, special abilities essential to success in 
the trade, etc., they also give information as 
to the growth of the occupation over a pe- 
riod of years, relative importance of the o« 
cupation as related to other trades, and fig 
res as to the number of workers engaged 


in this occupation t. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
Duties of the Automobile Mechanic 


The types of work performed by the 


au ¢ 


autome bile mechani may be roug! ly classed 


as engine repair, electrical repair, and spe 
cial repairs (1-11, 13-17, 19) 
1. Engine Repair. In the studies listed 


tbove, the duties most frequently listed un 
der engine repair are: repairing and adjust 
ing of clutch, transmission, differential 
steering gear, or motor; cleaning spark 
plugs, grinding valves, replacing bearings, 
piston rings, and any other damaged parts ; 
and lubrication of all parts of cai 

2. Electrical re pai ‘The chief duties con 
nected with the electrical system are repair 
ing and adjusting of ignition, generator, car 
buretor, self-starter, lighting and wiring sys 
tem, and charging batteries (1-3, 6, 8-11, 
13-15, 19). 

3. Special repairs Miscellaneous jobs 
most frequently mentioned are: relining 
and tightening brakes, tire repairs, and body, 
fender, and wheel repairs (1-3, 6, 9, 13, 
15, 19). 

The mechanic is expected to be familiar 
with all makes of cars, and to be able to 
diagnose the trouble and repair it. Some 
mechanics become experts on some particu- 
lar type of repair. (1-8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 19.) 


Abilities Essential to Success 

Little research has been done. Most state- 
ments of essential abilities express the opin- 
ions of the authors and run to general char- 
acteristics desirable in many occupations. For 
example: 

Successful mechanics are said to possess 
mechanical ability and interest, manipulative 
skill, speed and efficiency, average physical 





strength, cleanliness, carefulness and 
tience, steadiness of character, and ability 
meet people (1-5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13-16, 19) 
Other abilities conducive to success in 
trade are practical experience, endurai 
and initiative (1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 14). 


Preparation Necessary to Enter Trade and 

Advance in It 

(a) Entrance. The education and trair 
ing necessary to enter auto mechanics 
pears to vary with the locality and the ed 
cational facilities available. Nine writers ( 
3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 19) stated that 
elementary education is required and a 
school course is desirable. Eleven writ 
(1-4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 19) expre 


the opinion that a technical high sct 


course, or a course in practical and tl 


retical auto mechanics, should be taken 
stated that several years of actual experiet 
on the job are necessary before a worker « 
become a skilled mechanic. Courses s 
gested by these writers for the prospx 
mechanic are machine and electrical 
work, elementary physics, vocational mat! 
ematics, use of trade tools, and gener 





a 


science 
(6) Advancement. A boy usually start 
out as a greaser or helper, serving as 
prentice under a skilled mechanic for abo 
two years before he can become a mechani 
(1-4, 7-11, 15, 19). He may specialize in 
the electrical field, in engine constructior 
etc. His ability to advance will depend or 
his technical knowledge and his efficiency 


Age 

A boy should be at least eighteen years 
or older before he can get a start in me 
chanics (1-3, 5, 10, 11, 15, 19). 


Rewards 

(a2) Financial. According to nine studies 
(1, 2, 5, 8-11, 13, 15), the salary of th 
helper or beginner is from $6 to $25 a weeh 
with the average between $10 and $20. On 
an hourly basis he receives 25c. of 30c 
hour. The skilled mechanic earns from $28 
to $48 weekly, with an average of about 
$35. The exceptional specialist receives from 
$45 to $75 per week. The mechanic paid on 
commission gets from 30 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the total labor charge. On the hourly 
basis a union mechanic gets $1 per hour; in 
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all non-union shops he is paid 40c. to 90 
un hour, with the average between 60c. and 
7x per hour 

) Other rewards. The mechanic may 
me owner of his own shop, or foreman 
large garage, depending on his intelli 
e, business sense, and ability to handle 

(2. 8, 10. 13). 


{ 


Size and Geographical Distribution 
According to the United States census re 
port for 1930 (18), the larger percent 
of auto mechanics are employed in the 
kly populated regions, especially in large 


ant 


trial centers where more automobiles 

wre in use. Of the 394,171 auto mechanics 

United States (all males, no females 

1), 17 per cent are employed in New 

York; between 6 per cent and 

each of the following states: California, 

s, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; 

ind the remaining 50 per cent are distributed 
ther evenly throughout the other states 


pe r cent 


Where Training for Auto Mechanics May 
Be Obtained 
The consensus of opinion of all writers 
(1-13, 15-16, 19) seemed to be that the 
training which could be obtained depended* 


yn the locality. In many cities there are tech- 


ical high schools, vocational schools, trade 
schools, or continuation schools which offer 
courses in auto mechanics, or related courses 
which serve as a foundation for the work 
In districts where there are no schools of 
this type, boys may secure training in garages 
and automobile repair shops. 


Where Information Regarding Auto Me- 
chanics May Be Obtained 
Current information on this occupation 


may be obtained from the vocational bureaus 
ind boards of education of the larger cities; 
also from the following organizations 
Division of Vocational Education 
Office of Education 


Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. ¢ 
American Federation of Labor 
Labor Bldg 
10 Independence Ave., S. W 
Washington, D. ¢ 
National Occupational Conference 
522 Fifth Ave 
New York, N » 4 
National Automobile Dealers’ Association 
634 N. Grand Blvd 
St. Louis, Mo 
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pany, Vol. III, 1932. Pp. 339. $3.50 

A textbook presenting a general survey of in- 
dustrial professions, trades, and allied occupa- 
tions. Valuable for its bibliography 
7. Los Angeles City Board of Education. 
Cooperative Training for the Automobile 
Trade. Los Angeles, Department of Voca- 
tional Education, 1929. No charge. 

A booklet emphasizing training in school and 
on job; lists qualities essential to success 
8. McKinney, James, and Simons, A. M. 
Success Through Vocational Guidance. Chi- 
cago, American Technical Society, 1922, pp. 
153-155. $2. 

Section on auto mechanics devoted to duties 
and training of mechanics. 

*9. Minneapolis Public Schools. The Future 
for Automobile Mechanics. Minneapolis, Re- 

rint from Vocational Guidance Bulletin. 
Vol. VII, No. 1, by Royal F. Jennings, 1932. 
No charge. 

An excellent article summarizing trends in 
growth of trade, in type of work and duties, con- 
ditions, wages, training and promotion 
10. Minneapolis Public Schools. The Auxto- 
mobile Mechanic. Minneapolis, Department 
of Counseling, Vocational Training Series, 
Occupational Bulletin No. 7, 1932. No 
charge. 

A brief outline answering the questions most 
likely to be asked by a boy planning to enter the 
occupation of auto mechanics 
11. New Orleans Public Schools. The Azto- 
mobile Mechanic in New Orleans. New 
Orleans, Department of Vocational Gui- 
dance, Vocational Information Monographs, 
No. 14, 1929. No charge. 

A good bulletin of information written for 
children. Statements about certain conditions, 
wages, and opportunities are slightly out of date. 
12. New Orleans Public Schools. The Col- 
ored Garage Worker in New Orleans. New 
Orleans, La., Department of Vocational Gui- 
dance, Supplementary Vocational Informa- 
tion Monographs, No. 5, 1929. No charge. 

Bulletin of information about field for Negroes. 


© 





13. Oakland Public Schools. Auto Repay 
Trades. Oakland, Calif., Trade and Ind 
trial Education Monographs, Series 1, Bul 
letin 1, 1928. 15c. 

Complete information about the trade of the 
auto mechanic for young students. Wag 
is now out of date. 
14. Proctor, Wm. M. Vocations. Bostor 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929, pp. 141 


$1.48. 

A few paragraphs devoted to automobil 
chanics, which give the essential points about the 
field. 


*15. San Francisco Board of Educatior 
Automechanic. San Francisco, Bureau of At 
tendance and Guidance, Occupational Stu 
No. 15, 1933. No charge. 

Excellent pamphlet giving a complete d 
tion of the trade of automechanics—t 
duties, conditions of work, education and 
ing, qualifications, and opportunities. Of 
not only to young people, but also to v 
counselors and teachers 
16. Smith, Lewis, and Blough, Gid 
Planning a Career. New York, Ameri 
Book Company, 1929, pp. 157-158, 
$1.44. 

Contains a good paragraph on the nat 
the work of the auto mechanic 
*17. Verrill, A. H. Gasoline Engine Book 
for Boys. New York, Harper and Brother 
1930. $2.50. 

All about gasoline engines in a clear and 
technical style for high school boys. Va 
in answering questions as to what a n 
should know. 

18. United States Census Report for | 
Vol. VI. Population According to Occu 
tions. 

19. Ziegler, Samuel, and Jacquette, Hel 
Choosing an Occupation. Philadelphia, } 
C. Winston Co. 1924, pp. 158-161. $1 

Information about auto mechanics very ; 
written. Quite out of date. 

20. Facts and Figures of the Automobil: 
dustry. New York, National Automo! 
Chamber of Commerce, 1932. 
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The highest purpose and ultimate aim of the objective testing move- 
ment is not to make better college entrance or course-credit examinations, 
but to help inaugurate a continuous study of individuals throughout the 
whole educational ladder—BEN D. Woop in the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education. 
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IN OUR OPINION 





CALL HIM COUNSELOR 

Those who seek for light first seek the 
man. When confidences and confessions 
take the place of rationalizations, the 
victims reaffirm their faith in education 
by recalling some outstanding figure who 
carried the torch and passed it on. One 
great teacher in a student's lifetime may 
be enough. Two are cultural riches. 
Guide, counselor, and friend! Words 
and concepts that lift the teacher from 
the slavery of pedagogy to the exaltation 
of religious fervor. And, perversely 
enough, make us think of professional 
standards. 

Arthur E. Morgan, president of An- 
tioch, while searching for a professor of 
physics, heard that the little University 
of Utrecht had more physicists of first 
rank among its alumni than all the hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities of 
America taken together. At Utrecht he 
found laboratories which, compared with 
those in America, were not remarkable, 
and he doubted whether superior stu- 
dents were available. Gradually the secret 
revealed itself to him. From time to time 
a certain faculty member, a man of great 
personal quality, had worked with insight 
and honest thoroughness with any intel- 
ligent student who wanted to work in the 
same spirit. To such this man was a 
friend and associate. The relationship 
thus developed was very informal, but 
nevertheless exacting, for only thorough- 
going, honest effort got recognition from 
him. His was the spirit of a great teacher 
which, to some extent, lives and becomes 
the spirit of a great university. 
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Recently there passed from us Paul L 
Saurel. He was head of the « 
of mathematics at the College of the City 
of New York. He lived and breathed 
mathematics. To him an involved equa 
tion was an expression of something im 


portant in the universe. It was crystal 
clear and brightly meaningful. It was 
not a mystery for the obfuscation of th 


unanointed, but rather something 
and important that should be joyfully 
conveyed to all who cared to know 


Among several others—only two ofr 
three, all happily still in active service 
he was a truly educational force in our 


life. There was also Walter E. Clark in 
economics, now president of the Univer 
sity of Nevada, who never talked about 
honor, but walked out of the room dur 
ing examinations and infused honor by 
being honorable. There was Charles F. 
Horne in English. How he could read 
poetry and make our unresponsive soul 
like it! And Stephen P. Duggan, now 
director of the International Institute of 
Education, who gave us, along with 
Ratich and Comenius, the first glimmer 
of the possibility of a doctor's degree 
And the other Horne, Herman H., at 
New York University, who actually 
taught philosophy as a way of life and 
not as an exercise in fine-spun dialectics! 
Truly remarkable human phenomena are 
these men for whom life is really life, 
for whom students are pulsing, striving, 
vital boys and girls, men and women. As 
we look back across the long vista of the 
years, we suspect that they must have 
been vocational counselors. 
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What is it that makes the successful 


vocational counselor? How can he be 
caught young and commandeered in the 
service of youth? How can he be trained 
in the techniques of the job? What are 
the criteria of selection and of technical 
proficiency? What are the minima and 
the optima of personality? What are de- 
sirable professional standards? It is easy 
enough to be didactic and to generalize. 
Get the right personality and the rest 
will take care of itself.” “Get a person 
with high intellect and his study of gut- 
dance procedures will enable him to 
function effectively.” ‘Find the person 
who likes children and love will conquer 
all."" We must confess, in the light of 
current temper and most recent experi- 
ence, that we have argued for all of these 
theses, one at a time and in various com- 
binations. And in the popular 


phrase, we have no panacea. And in our 


now, 


present humor, we would beat the tom- 
tom for all of them, with variations, cau- 
tions, doubts, fears, and prejudices. 

A counselor must know a great deal 
about a great many things, but especially 
about occupations. He must know not 
only what he has taken in from the 
printed page, but what has come through 
his eyes as he has roamed through fac- 
tories, stores, streets, and fields. He must 
take in life, through his hands and his 
ears, through his very nostrils. He is not 
a young person just emerged from the 
chrysalis of the classroom. The counselor 
is a man about town, a man of the world, 
a woman of diverse interests, a beloved 
vagabond, a citizen of the world. To a 
very considerable extent, the presence of 
this knowledge can be tested. Adminis- 
trators need not be handicapped by igno- 


rant counselors. 
A counselor should be sympathetic, 
should feel with those with whom he 


He must be sensitiv. 

in the best sense of the word. He n 
be interested in the welfare of other 
people. He must be genuinely concerned | 
with life in its human manifestation 
This is a professional standard which is 
too often ignored because it is difficult | 
to detect and still more difficult to n 
sure. But since it is indispensable, it 

must be discovered and measured. A 
beginning, would not a cumulative r 

tend to be just as revealing of the int 


comes into contact. 


ests of the prospective counselor as it is | 
supposed to be of the pupils whom h 
will later counsel? School systems might 


even begin right now to choose their 
counselors of fifteen or twenty years 
hence. 

A counselor must 
This not 
meaning as it used to. We are beginning 
to think of conduct, of outward m 
festations, of habit reactions, and the lik« 
In terms of doing, personality is not 
The psychologists ar 


have personalit 


word does have as vag 


mensurable. 
personnel men and practical admis 

tors are perceiving those qualities wh 

mark the personable man and w 

The standard need no longer be mer 

“must have a good personality.”” It 

be a very real and practicable professiona | 
standard. 

So, all effort to set up professi 
standards must culminate in the ch 
of a man or a woman, a dynamic per | 
sonality, truly a guide, counselor, 
friend. As we look back to Saurel 
must the administrator look forward t | 
his reincarnation, to a great many of hin | 
Standards, yes, but certainly people. And 
if the administrator selects someone wis | 
ly from this human material which som 
day will serve to guide contemporary | 
youth he can in all truth call him coun 
selor. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
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Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven,. Connecticut, promptly after 
each meeting or other event. 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 

Branch membership, after passing 
1.000 for the first time since 1932, has 
taken a slump. There was a net loss of 
3(. members between the first of Febru- 
ary and the first of March; apparently to 
be accounted for by February expirations 
which have not yet been renewed, since 
one branch has dropped from 73 to 39 
and another from 23 to 9. 

The largest gain of the month was an 
increase of 9 members, which raises the 
New England Branch from ninth to fifth. 
Other branches which have shown an in- 
crease since the last report are Detroit, 
New Jersey, Cincinnati, Rhode Island, 
Teachers College—Columbia University, 
Maryland, Northeastern Ohio, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and 
Central Kansas. 

Although branch memberships are 
down, total magazine subscriptions are 
up, indicating an increase in members at 
large and non-member subscribers, many 
of whom are within the territory covered 
by branch associations. The names and 
addresses of such persons will be for- 
warded to branch membership chairmen 
upon request addressed to the Executive 
Secretary. 
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National and Branch Membe rship 


Match 1, 1935 
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New York City 
Detroit, Michigan 
New Jersey 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New England 


. Rhode Island 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Wisconsin 


. Connecticut 


Northern California 


Virginia 

Central New York 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Maryland 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Northeastern Ohio 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Capital District, New York 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Southern California 
Rochester, New York 
Western Pennsylvania 
Iowa 

Western Massachusetts 
Dallas, Texas 

Kansas City, Kansas 
Nebraska .. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Seattle, Washington 
Chicago, Illinois 
Central Kansas 


. Wyoming 
. North Carolina 


Branch membership 


National members-at-large 


Total membership list 


21 
14 
13 
10 
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There are in addition 1090 subscribers 


who are not members of either a local branch 
or the National Association, making a total 
of 26091. 


TO NEW JERSEY 

News of the branches, after the Con- 
vention Number, would not be complete 
without a word of appreciation to the 
members of the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey for their hos- 
pitality during the NVGA Convention. 
Jersey welcome, friendliness, and cordi- 
ality added much, in many ways, to our 
pleasure and profit. 

We have read with interest the reports 
of the activities of the New Jersey chap- 
ter and we have admired its stupendous 
efforts to render an all-state guidance ser- 
vice. Now we have sampled “Jersey 
Hospitality,” we liked it. It was 
grand! For the many courtesies which 


and 


were bestowed upon us, we are indeed 
deeply grateful, and to those who gave 
of their time so graciously and generously 
we hereby express our appreciation. 


BRANCH EXCHANGE 

The Branch Exchange for March car- 
ried copies of the reports: February, 
1935, “NVGA Rural Section, Preparing 
Rural Teachers for Guidance Service,” 
and February, 1935, “News Letter of the 
National Committee on State Guidance 
Programs.’’ These reports are of special 
interest to branch officers because activi- 
ties of the branch associations include co- 
operation with the NVGA Rural Gui- 
dance and the NVGA State Guidance 
Sections. Acknowledgment for these re- 
ports is hereby expressed to O. Latham 
Hatcher, Chairman, NVGA Rural Gui- 
dance Section; William G. Carr, Director, 
Research Division, NEA; Harold L. Hol- 
brook, Chairman, NVGA State Guidance 
Section; and M. M. Proffitt, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Acknowledgment is also made t 
New York, New Jersey, and Souther, 
California branches for the very attract 
programs of recent meetings which 
received for the March Branch Exchange 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Detroit 

About 150 people were present at t 
regular dinner meeting of the Guidar 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity 
Monday, March 4. The program for t! 
evening was a Youth Panel led by Pa 
T. Rankin. Nine young people from t 
11A, 12B, 12A, and Post Graduate 
classes taking college preparatory, « 
mercial, and general courses, and repre 
senting eight senior high schools 
Wayne University, discussed the sul 
“What Would Boys and Girls Like 
Get from School Aside from Forma 
Studies?” The young people talked t! 
matter over with perfect ease and frec 
dom, and held the absorbed attention a: 
interest of the audience. 

A summary of their discussion f 
lows: 

1. More emphasis should be placed 
social relations in high school, such 
rules of courtesy and good conduct, get 
ting along with people, practice in meet 
ing people, etc. 

2. More oral language work is needed 

3. Outside activities in high school 
such as work on publications, are a great 
help in the development of poise. 

4. High school students need help in 
training their emotions. 

5. More vocational and educational 
guidance is needed. The general feeling 
was that this information should sta 
earlier in the intermediate school and 
continue through the senior high schoo! 
The college student felt that this in 
formation should include the whole p 
ture of an occupation, with full know! 
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edge of all the hard work involved, and 
not just a painting of the brighter side. 

6. Work in the high school should be 
so organized that the student can have a 
well balanced life. The general opinion 
was that the “grind’”’ who spends all his 
time getting ““A’s’’ and is not developing 
the other side of his personality is losing 
many of the benefits of a real education. 

7. The discussion on how best to help 
students to learn, taking into account in- 
dividual differences, centered around the 
problem of marking and the difference 
between what a person can do and what 
a person does do. 

Dr. Rankin summed up the feeling of 
the audience when he stated that the 
thinking of those in high school con- 
tributes materially to the thinking of 
those who are planning high school work. 


Maryland 

Charles W. Sylvester, Director of Vo- 
cational Education in Baltimore, presided 
at the joint meeting of the Maryland Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and the 
Speakers’ Committee of Ten which was 
held at the Engineers’ Club on February 
15. David E. Weglein, Superintendent 
of Schools, Baltimore, complimented the 
members of the Speakers’ Committee of 
Ten—which represents 425 persons who 
speak to the guidance classes at various 
times—for the very definite service they 
are rendering the Baltimore schools. 
Francis Dryden, State Engineer of the 
FERA, presented interesting and useful 
statistics regarding occupations and em- 
ployability in families on relief in Mary- 
land. Committee reports were given on 
the year’s progress, and plans for the 
coming year were discussed. Claytgh 
Demarest reported that 50,000 copies of 
a pamphlet for parents would be ready 
for distribution on March 15. It was de- 
cided that up-to-date information about 
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occupations in Baltimore was needed by 
the counselors 

Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Chil 
dren’s Bureau, U. § Department of 
Labor, addressed the members of the 
Maryland Association, March on the 


subject, “Recent Developments in Wash 


ington in Relation to Security.” Reports 


of the NVGA Convention at Atlantic 
City were given by the representatives 
who attended Leona ( Buchwald 
newly elected vice president of the Na 
tional Association, outlined the salient 


points to be emphasized in the work of 
the National Association for the coming 
year. 

The Baltimore school 
been invited to attend a 
table discussions with the 


counselors have 
series of round 

heads of vari 
ous agencies, both public and private, on 
four successive Saturdays in March 


Minneapolis 
The third meeting of the Minneapolis 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
held at the Hotel Francis Drake. The 


) 


speaker of the evening was Carroll R 


Reed, Superintendent of Schools, who 
discussed the NOC program and told 
what help members of the Minneapolis 
Association might expect from NOC 


John F. 
chapter, reported on the g idance meet 
ings of the AVA Convention held at 
Pittsburgh. 

At the fourth meeting, h« 
6, Harl R. Douglass, Profe 
ondary Education, University of Minne 


Robohm. president of the local 


Id on March 
ssor fF Se 


sota, addressed the group on the subject 
of educational guidance. Following his 
talk, there was 
this subject and on recent literature in 


this field. 


a general discussion on 


Nebraska 
“How to Study Vocations” and “How 
to Study the Individual’ were the topics 
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of discussion at the last meeting of the 
Nebraska Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held at Lincoln. Harriet Towne pre- 
sented “The Vocations’ and Stephen 
Corey ‘The Individual.” Clark Fulmer 
presided as discussion leader. 

At an earlier meeting of the year, L. H. 
Dennis, Washington, D. C., addressed 
the members of the association on the 
topic, ‘Vocational Guidance in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” 


New England 

Fifteen new applications for member- 
ship were reported at the last meeting of 
the New England Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

Following a dinner at the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, a very 
interesting address was given by Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, Associate Professor of 
Education, Harvard University. Profes- 
sor Nichols stressed the need for more 
and better guidance in the selection of 
high school courses and referred particu- 
larly to the overcrowding of commercial 
courses. “Many who aspire to office 
work,” he said, “are doomed to disap- 
pointment, for economic, emotional, in- 
tellectual, and personality reasons.” 


New Jersey 

The third mid-winter conference on 
Guidance and Personnel sponsored by 
the New Jersey State Normal School at 
Newark and the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey was held at 
the New Jersey State Normal School at 
Newark on March 13. The purpose of 
the conference was to consider the “‘di- 
lemma of youth” and the problems of ad- 
justment encountered by governmental 
and social agencies as they endeavor to 
administer a program of youth employ- 
ment. 

M. Ernest Townsend, President, New 


Jersey State Normal School at Newark 
was chairman of the morning sess 
The speaker was Mark May, Director 
the Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, who discussed “The Challeng 
ing Frontier of Youth” in a truly cl 
lenging address. 

Floyd B. Shannon, Western Electr 
Company, Kearny, New Jersey, was chair 
man of the afternoon session at w! 
representatives from Washington and t 
NRA talked on problems as they are met 
by governmental aid. ‘Counseling 
Youth Through Social and Employment 
Agencies” was discussed by Garret L 
Bergen, New York State Employment 
Service, New York City. M. R. Trabue 
Director, Occupational Research Pro- 
gram, U. S. Employment Service, Wash 
ington, spoke on the topic, “Youth Pro! 
lems in the Administration of Federal 
Employment.” Representatives of bus 
ness, industry, and social agencies 
tended the meeting. 

The Guidance and Personnel Associa 
tion of New Jersey met with the New 
Jersey Vocational Arts Association at 
Asbury Park on March 16. Eugene 
Farley, Director of Research, Board of 
Education, Newark, addressed an all-con- 
vention breakfast meeting on the subject 
“Effect of Curricular Maladjustment.” 
“Student Standards for Trade Courses” 
was discussed by Franklin J. Keller, Di- 
rector, NOC, at a sectional meeting. 

A joint luncheon conference of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association of 
New Jersey with the School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University, was held at 
New Brunswick on March 30. The 
speakers were Arthur J. Jones, Professor 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania 
and president of NVGA; Franklin J 
Keller, Director, NOC; and Harry D 
Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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Wisconsin 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Vocational Guidance Association will be 
held at Racine, Wisconsin, on April 27. 
Plans include both general and sectional 
meetings. The general meeting will be 
addressed by W. Frank Persons, Director, 
U. S. Employment Service; Marvin 
Rosenberg, Chief Justice, Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court; and Lloyd K. Garrison, 


I 
Dean, Wisconsin Law School. 


COMMITTEE ON BRANCH 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Report, February, 1935 

Members 

The members of the committee consist 
of the presidents of the branch associa- 
tions, of Roy N. Anderson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
chairman, Marie McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, New Haven, Con- 


necticut. 


Purpose 

The committee functions as a helping 
and coordinating service to the branches, 
and to the National Association as well, 
in continuing and extending the pur- 
poses, aims, and activities of the National 
Association and of its committees and 
sections. 


Activities 

Activities of the committee, September 
1934-February 1935 include: 

1. Cooperation with the NVGA Rural 
Guidance Section in an effort to extend 
NVGA interest and membership more 
widely into small towns and rural areas 
and to places where guidance is not 
known. 

The activities thus far have served to 
provide individuals in rural areas with 
materials regarding the types of guidance 


programs which have already been 
worked out in other sections of the 
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country and established in 

A sub-committee of the Branch Associ- 
ations Committee the Rural Gui- 
dance Section has been formed and Dr 
Roy N. Anderson, Teachers ¢ ollege, Co- 
lumbia University, has been asked to 
serve as chairman. 


prac tice 


and 


The members of this 
sub-committee have arranged for con- 
ferences and 
with state guidance groups and county 
superintendents. 

2. Cooperation with the NVGA State 
Guidance Section for the purpose of mak 
State 


meetings in cooperation 


ing some further advances in Gui 
dance Service. 

Each branch president has been invited 
to appoint a representative or commuttec 
to cooperate with the NVGA State Gui 
dance Section. Bulletin materials as aids, 
together with a personal letter applying 
as far as possible to the local state, have 
been forwarded to the branch representa- 
tives by Harold L. Holbrook, chairman 
of the NVGA State Guidance Section. 

Activities reported by the branch 
associations the organizing of 
guidance sections as a part of the pro- 
grams of state teachers conventions, par- 
ticularly in states where no guidance sec- 
tions have been formed, and the arrang- 
ing of programs for such meetings 

3. An attempt to promote membership 
in the branch assoctations. 

Appreciation is hereby expressed to 
Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the Di- 
rector, NOC, for the assistance which he 
has given in this activity. In addition to 
helping to promote membership in the 
branch associations, Dr. Hoppock has 
prepared the monthly membership re- 
ports which appear in this department of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, and the John Doe letter and 
the map published in the November and 
the February numbers. Dr. Hoppock has 
also prepared an article, ‘How to Start 


include 
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an NVGA Branch,” giving information 
about the machinery for setting up a local 
chapter, and the requirements for affilia- 
tion with the National Association. 
Appreciation is also expressed to NOC 
for the new promotion folder describing 
the magazine which may be used by the 
branches to promote membership. Each 
branch may receive 50 complimentary 
copies of the folder and purchase addi- 
tional copies at the cost of printing. 
The number of branches with member- 
ship below the minimum number for 
recognition as a chapter of NVGA in 
good standing is disappointing to the 
committee. Encouraging is the number 
of new branches which have been organ- 
three, from February 1934 to June 
Three additional groups are con- 
affiliation the National 
For such groups there are 


ized 
1934. 
sidering with 
Association. 
now available the reprint on “How to 
Start an NVGA Branch,” prepared by 
Dr. Hoppock, the bulletin on “How to 
Extend Membership in the Branch,” pre- 
pared by the Committee on Branch 
Associations, the new promotion folder 
describing the magazine, prepared by 
NOC, and samples of branch materials. 

4. Conducting the Branch Exchange. 

Comments from branch officers in- 
dicate that this phase of the committee 


work is important. At least three times a 


year packets of materials containing 
branch programs, News Letters, radio 


programs, reports of discussion and con- 


ference meetings, membership apy 
tions, and other materials are mailed ¢ 
the branch presidents. 

5. Presenting news of the branch 
the "Keeping the Record” section of O 
cupations. 

An attempt has been made to have th 
department function as a helping as we 
asa reporting service. 

6. Cooperation with the Research D; 

ision of the NEA in the preliminar 
survey on the training of prospectit 
rural school teachers for guidance work 

A letter and a copy of the inqui: 
blank were sent to the branch president 
requesting that the matter be discussed 
branch meetings, and a summary of th 
discussion was sent to William G. Carr 
Director, Research Division, NEA. 

7. Answering individual requests and 
questions of the branches or indicatin; 
sources of information. 

When inquiries have indicated mor 
general needs they have been referred t 
Fred C. Smith, Executive Secretary. 

8. Pre paring an Annual Surve) 
Branch Activities. 

The replies to the January 1935 survey 
indicated an increase in activities on the 
part of branch associations. An activi- 
ties report is being prepared for distribu- 
tion to the branch associations. 

Respectfully submitted: 
MARIE MCNAMARA, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Branch Associations, NVGA 


CK oa) 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


May 6-8. 


Sixth Annual Institute for Education by Radio, combined with 


the Fifth Annual Assembly of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. Columbus, Ohio. 


17-18. American Council 
Annual meeting. 


May 


on Education. 


Washington, D. C. 


May 20-22. American Association for Adult Education. Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual meeting. 
JUNE 30-JuLY 5. National Education Association. Denver, Colo. 


Annual convention. 
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EVENTS —- BEFORE AND 
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, . . . 
arch Di Women’s Stake in Public Affairs 
Lliminar) 

DS pectiv The Institute of Women’s Professional The opening gun was fired by Mrs 
> work Relations, in its conference on Women's Franklin D. Roosevelt, at a ‘Public Af 
inquiry Work and Their Stake in Public Affairs, fairs Dinner.” Her present position, she 
esidents held in New York on March 28-30, stated, had led her as never before to look 
ussed showed what a job conference can be like. at the country as 4 whol. This she felt 
r of the Experts—over 200 of them, men and_ was most important—that government b 
3. Carr women who knew their fields and how looked on in its entirety, that one's own 
\ to talk about them—participated in the particular interest be set aside. Women 


various sessions. There was an audience interested in their jobs will have to be 
eager for enlightenment—deans, coun- 


selors, teachers, students, from 150 East- 


StS ana 
dicating interested in their government. They ar 


not being forced to give up careers to 


1 more ern and Southern schools and colleges. meet an economic situation as are women 
red t Throughout the conference the coopera- in some countries, but they are faced with 
r, tive spirit was manifest. many economic problems which must be 
vey These women evidently realized that as solved to insure the development of the 
professional women they must have heirs. Country. And one of the most important 
survey} Their own achievements, and those of the of these was that of youth and jobs 
on the long line of their predecessors, must be Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, the di 
activi- perpetuated and extended. Their social fector of the Institute of Women’s Pro 
stribu- insight was evidenced by the general fessional Relations, continued on this 
tenor of the counsel they gave the same theme. The functioning young 
younger women, as well as by the trou- woman is the one who is thinking in 
ble they took to participate in the con- terms of community problems. There are 
on ference. The lure they held out was the ®0 women’s problems as such Only 
IVGA chance to be useful. The opportunity community problems. Our economr 


_ 
res 


tN 


they offered was that these girls might in- 
fluence their world a bit so that it might 
act a little less foolishly than it would 
otherwise. And there can be no doubt, 
judging by their sincerity of purpose and 
the scope of their activities, that, in spite 
of what has been happening to profes- 
sional women in many countries, in the 
United States they are a permanent and 
integral part of its occupational life. 
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thinking must be brought up-to-date and 
the old heory aban 
doned. for the work of the world is un 
limited. She listed four tendencies which 


“lump of labor” t 


pointed to the greater participation of 
women in the working world. There was 
the growing realization that cooperation 
must take the place of competition. There 
was the “grand discovery of the consu- 
mer.” There was the growing emphasis on 
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beauty—the new messiah of business was 
the industrial designer. And there was 
the changing attitude toward govern- 
ment, which was opening up new fields 
of work for women, such as public health 
and social work and housing manage- 
ment. 

Lincoln Filene, of Filene’s, Bos- 
ton, deplored the failure of business men 
to realize that social and public considera- 
tions are at the base of all business activ- 
ity; that one’s business is a public affair. 
A buyer, for instance, must know under 
what conditions his goods are made. Fifty 
per cent of the executives in Filene’s 
store are women, for the most part col- 
lege graduates. 

Senator Robert F. 
read by Mrs. Roosevelt in his absence, 
discussed in this the 
practical and immediate problem of the 
security. 


Wagner's speech, 


same connection 


job in its relation to social 
There was the increasing participation of 
women in occupational life and the 
meagerness of their earnmings—$11.72 a 
week as the nation-wide average in 1932. 
The existence of this vast army of under- 
paid women in the labor market exer- 
cises a depressive effect on all wage 
rates. “Hurtful competition exists just 
because women have not been put on an 
equal footing with men, and because 
lower standards always tend to drag all 
down to their level.”” The essential fea- 
ture of the old-age and unemployment 
insurance plans is the effect they will 
have in creating job security. Women, 
he felt, have not kept pace with men in 
Organization, but there is a quickening 
impulse of association of women in 
leagues and unions. 

On the following day began the 
round-table discussions. Some forty of 
them were held on the various important 
lines of endeavor open to women. There 
were meetings for deans, counselors, and 


teachers, and for secondary school sty | 
dents and college students—each group 
with its own emphasis. Leaders in edu 
tion, the theatre, literature, crafts, 
sciences, business and industry part 
pated. Since these people were outsta 
ing authorities in their separate fic 
the reports which the Institute is pla 
ning to publish on these round tab 
should prove interesting and valuable 
Under the direction of Rose G. Ander 
son of the Psychological Corporation, 
aptitude and personality testing progr 
was held as a demonstration of the tec! 
niques involved in vocational counseli: 
A battery of tests was given to sevent« 
selected students. Interest and perso: 
history blanks had been filled out 
sent to Dr. Anderson a week before 
conference. These were scored, and t 
results, in combination with other per 
tinent data, were discussed by Dr. Ander 
son at a three-hour session—either 
dividually with the girls or in the group 
She pointed out that counseling is 
highly individual and highly personal 
process, one which could not be carric 
on properly in a group demonstration of 
this sort. Nevertheless, some very inter- 
esting findings resulted. One girl, wh 
had done very well in her English and 
scientific aptitude tests and brilliantly ir 
her mathematical aptitude test, was found 
to be exceptionally low in self-sufficiency 
Individual analysis very often has a men- 
tal hygiene aspect and enables a student 
to follow a certain course with assurance 
that he would not have had otherwis« 
Although these girls were a selected 
group, a wide range of interest and apti- 
tude was disclosed, and in a number of 
cases plans were contradictory to the 
findings of the examination. And the 
questions asked by the girls were a signi- 
ficant indication of the need for voca- F 
tional counseling and of the interest of : 
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EVENTS—BEFORE AND AFTER 


these gitls in the matter of guidance. 

That the problem of educating women 
today is no easy task, albeit interesting, 
was disclosed by Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, who gave the college’s answer to 
a discussion by Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, on what industry ex- 
pects of the colleges. Mr. Watson had 
listed as industry’s requirements of its 
women employes character and integrity, 
good manners, loyalty, some ability per- 
haps, and last, but by no means least, a 
love for whatever business they may be 
engaged in. Dean Gildersleeve said that 
the problem the colleges had had to face 

recent times had not been so much 
that of preparing young women for jobs 
as it had been preparing them for a 
world that had no jobs for them. Women 
must be educated on four fronts, for 
work, for recreation, for family relation- 
ships, and for citizenship. What made it 
interesting was that one did not know, 
specifically, what each girl was being 
educated for, whether to be a mission- 
arys wife or a state senator. But one 
thing was certain, that in a world whose 
troubles were caused by selfishness, 
greed, and fear, the primary task was to 
inculcate qualities of courage, generosity, 
and honesty. 

Various views on occupational infor- 
mation were discussed at the final lunch- 
eon, and Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
felt that every one of the fundamental 
problems of vocational relationships is 
being made more difficult. As the num- 
ber of occupations continues to increase 
and their requirements become more and 
more diversified, it will be increasingly 
difficult to get information about fitting 
individuals into these occupations. One 
of the most complicated problems of the 
whole situation, he felt, is concerned with 
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the matter of sex differences. These exist: 
they are mental as well as physical. Some 
tasks are done better by men. others by 
women, and many are done equally well 


by both. This whole problem calls for 


extensive research and concentrated study 

Secretary of Labor Perkins commented 
with appreciation on the sense of pro 
portion exhibited by the college student 


who, as a previous speaker, had pre 
sented the student's view of pational 
information. She emphasized 
that experience as well as education goes 
Miss Pe rkis } in 
traveling over the country, had | 
struck and heartened by the real 

that a passionate movement had _ beet 


; ‘ 


to promote wisdom. 


under way in this country for educa 


for its own sake. Quoting John Dewey; 
she hoped to see, when we approach 

life problem, an unprejudiced inquiry 
into all the factors relating to the prol 
lem; a statement of all these factors; a 
statement of all the desired ctives 


and the building of a structure harmon 
ized to the desired objectis es 
Considerable comment was created in 
the newspapers because of a divergency 
of opinion at various meetings and round 
tables as to whether political preferment 
was more important than merit in ob- 
taining a place in public service. Miss 
Perkins, at the luncheon session, listed 
many women who held high positions in 
the field of public administration. “Not 
political influence but ability to do the 
job has gotten these places for the 
women.” She felt that there should b 
many more women in such posts. This 
thought was frequently echoed through- 
out the conference. The public service 
was held out as an inviting opportunity 
for college women, especially for those 
who did not have to earn their living 
but who wished to be useful to their 
communities. At one meeting, Leonard 
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White, U. S. Civil Service Commissioner, 
revealed the fact that 460,000 govern- 
ment jobs were already under civil service 
and 200,000 were not, but that 90,000 
additional New Deal government posi- 
tions would soon be placed under civil 
service control. 

A journalist speaking at 
table told her hearers that as a would-be 
writer she had gone to a school of jour- 
nalism, not for learn 
there about writing per se, but to get in 
touch with people who knew the literary 
field, knew the organizations and their 
practices, and the people in them. She 
felt that this orientation necessary 
before she could even enter the writing 
profession. She thought that the round 
table in which she was participating 
might serve as a “two-hour school of 
journalism."” Some such purpose it cer- 
tainly did serve. We can hope that other 
work groups and other localities are 
providing similar “schools of journalism” 
for their young people. Federated labor, 
we should say, could render yeoman’s 


M. B. 


one round 


what she could 


was 


service by doing so. 
~~ 


EDUCATION IN PRISON 

Steps in the direction of more effective 
ways of dealing with crime and criminals 
are to be taken in New York State in 
accordance with plans adopted by the 
Governor Lehman’s Commission on Edu- 
cation in Penal Institutions. These have 
been made possible through a grant by 
the Carnegie Corporation. At Clinton 
Prison an experimental project in voca- 
tianal education is to be initiated, while 
another in social education will be under- 
taken at the Wallkill Medium Security 
Prison. 

A sub-committee, of which Franklin J. 
Keller is chairman, formulated the plans 
after considerable study and institution 
visitation. Walter M. Wallack, state di- 


rector of education in penal institutions 
assisted in developing the plans and wil! 
cooperate in their administration. Leo J 
Palmer, warden of Wallkill Prison, and 
Thomas R. Murphy, warden of Clinton 
Prison, participated in planning the pr 
ects and have assured the commission 
their cooperation. 

According to N. L. Engelhardt, chair 
man of the commission, both these ex 
periments in correctional education have 
as their basic purpose the reorientatio: 
and socialization of offenders, so that 
they may be able and willing to adapt 
themselves to the social and economi 
conditions which will face them when 
they are released. One project will concen 
trate on the development and organiza 
tion of the various activities of the inst 
tution so that they may contribute more 
effectively to training the individual in 
mate to be economically independent 
The other project will seek to develop 
materials and techniques which will give 
the entire educational program of penal 
institutions direction in the understand 
ing of social and economic problems. 

An important preliminary phase of 
these experiments will be the develop 
ment of materials for training educational 
workers in correctional institutions as well 
as for producing materials for use in in- 
mate classes. This work will be donc 
with the cooperation of the curriculum 
laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, of which H. B. Bruner, a 
member of the commission, is in charg« 

After materials on which to base the 
program have been developed and the in 
stitutional programs and inmates have 
been thoroughly studied, a training pro 
gtam will be carried on for institutional 
staffs. Changes in procedures will then 
be made where necessary and new classes 
and activities added, utilizing, however, 
much of the present program. 
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EVENTS—BEFORE AND AFTER 
SERVICE CALLINGS 10,000 housemen or cellarmen, and 
It is a truism that New York City is 15,000 chambermaids. Also included ar 
t the whole country, and it is equally a service army of 30,000 serving depart 


true that it is not the typical American 
city. Nevertheless, some of the conditions 
and trends in the social and economic life 
of the metropolis are magnifications of 
conditions and trends found in other 
urban communities. Hence there may be 
interest elsewhere in some of the facts 
which the New York Times has discov- 
ered about the growth of service callings 
in our largest city. 

The T/mes writer estimates that during 
the last decade the number of persons 
engaged in servicing buildings in this city 
has doubled. This is due, in large part, 
to the increase in the number of large 
office buildings and apartments during 
the years preceding 1930. The union 
which presented the workers’ recent de- 
nand for higher wages asserts that in the 
greater city there are 340,000 persons em- 
ployed in building services. In round fig- 
ures there are 32,000 elevators, including 
those in business buildings and apartment 
houses. The operation of the lifts re- 
quires about 65,000 workers, of which 
1,000 or so are women; this figure in- 
cludes starters and relief operators. In 
addition 15,000 mechanics are reported 
as employed in the buildings to maintain 
the condition of the elevator apparatus. 

Also engaged in the service of build- 
ings, according to the figures of the 
union, afe approximately 50,000 porters, 
20,000 scrubwomen or cleaners, 20,000 
doormen, 25,000 watchmen, 10,000 
maintenance mechanics, 10,000 switch- 
board operators, 20,000 superintendents, 
janitors and janitors’ assistants, and 
20,000 firemen and oilers. 

In their estimate the union leaders in- 
clude the hotel-service employes, who em- 
brace, besides the elevator help, 5,000 
captains, 10,000 pages or bellhops, 
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ment stores and large stores in general, 
and a miscellaneous legion reckoned at 
15,000. The union claims to have organ 
ized about half of the employes in the 
five boroughs 

Outside of the building-service group: 
there is an even larger class in the set 
vice realm, composed of drivers of motos 
vehicles of all kind: 
city 400,000 
either work for private-car owners or ar 


There are in the 


licensed chauffeurs, wh 
piloting omnibuses, taxicabs, trucks, or 
other commercial vehicles 

So rapid has been the gain in the set 
vice occupations that neither the cens 
of 1930 nor several supplemental sur 
veys tell the entire story. Those calling: 
which aid people in maintaining an ap 
pearance and keeping up their morale by 
rendering service to them reveal a signifi 
cant trend. There are now 8,000 barber 
shops in New York City, employing on 
an average four barbers each. There ar 
2,680 beauty parlors and shops—nearl 
twice as many as there were in 1928 
and it is estimated that the complexion 
specialists, hairdressers, and manicurists 
there employed number about 15,000 

The laundry has gained 
greatly, especially in the large plants. By 
the same token, cleaners, dyers, and press 


business 


ers of garments are w idening their sc pe 


Shoe repairers and shoeblacks number 


about twice as as before the de 
pression. 

More and more New Yorkers are go 
ing out to dine, especially in the moder 
a fact which helps 


many 


ate-price restaurants 
to account for an increase in cooks, wait 
ers. and waitresses. Owners of theatres 
motion picture houses, dance halls, and 
amusement parks also afe reporting an 


increase in the number of their employes. 











OCCUPATIONS 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON 

A conference on educational and voca- 
tional guidance, in which guidance work- 
ers and students of Greater Boston par- 
ticipated, was held in March at the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, under the chairmanship of John 
M. Brewer. Many points of special inter- 
est were brought out in the various 
papers presented. 

The stigma of not being able to keep 
up with one’s class is removed in the 
Brookline High School by a new plan, 
under which the traditional class system 
of freshmen, sophomores, etc., is abol- 
ished. Each entering group of pupils re- 
mains a unified whole until they have 
finished the required credits for gradua- 
tion. This may take four, five, and even 
Six years. 

In Quincy curriculum changes have 
been instituted which attempt to reach the 
interests of all the students. Courses to 
the number of 30 which have for the 
most part been outside the traditional 
course of study in secondary schools 
have been added. Guidance along voca- 
tional lines is an integral part of the 
program at the Norfolk Prison Colony. 
This program was described, and a 
resolution asking that this work be con- 
tinued and expanded was passed and sent 
to the State Commissioner of Correction. 

Boys and girls leave school, not for 
the usually assigned economic reasons, 
but for the most part because of hatred 
of the school as represented by the pres- 
ent curriculum, according to the findings 
of the recent Harvard Growth Study. By 
means of exploratory and sampling 
courses, a definite attempt is made to 
guide entrants at the Rindge Technical 
High School in Cambridge into fields of 
interest. A two-year program of vestibule 
studies has been introduced, and the fol- 
lowing two years are devoted to special 


fields, studies which can be continued and 
expanded if students care to stay in 
school longer. The follow-up program in 
Boston was described. 
ae 
FRESHMEN’S CHOICES 

At the University of Chicago inquiry 
blanks concerning vocational selection 
were distributed to incoming freshmen 
during Freshman Week of three consecu- 
tive years—1932, 1933, and 1934. In 
1932, a vocational choice had been made 
by 68.6 per cent of the group; no deci- 
sion had been made by 31.4 per cent; and 
a desire for vocational advice was ex 
pressed by 32.6 per cent. In 1933 the 
percentages were: vocational decision 
made, 60.8 per cent; no decision made 
39.2 per cent; vocational counseling de 
sired, 35 per cent. The corresponding 
percentages for 1934 were: 63.1, 36.9, 
and 40.1. 

Robert C. Woellner, Executive Secre- 
tary, Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, in summarizing the data, 
which we have given here only in part, 
remarks that the proportion of freshmen 
who had made vocational decisions shows 
only slight variation during the three 
years covered by the study. There is some 
evidence that the proportion of freshmen 
who desire vocational counseling is in- 
creasing. Proportionately fewer fresh- 
man women than freshman men have de- 
cided upon a vocation. There seems to be 
no direct correlation between age and vo- 
cational decision, but a correlation be- 
tween a knowledge of vocations and vo- 
cational decision is indicated. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the freshmen of all 
three classes had chosen one of the three 
major professions—law, medicine, of 
education. Since 1933 the percentage of 
freshman women who have chosen a 
career in social service has shown 4 
marked increase. 
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COUNSELOR'S CORNER | 

Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 
ZOra - =o 


GUIDANCE FOR NEGROES 
THOMAS E. HAWKINS 


Student unrest on American college 
campuses is much more intensified today 
than it was five or six years ago when 
college men and women were able to se- 
cure employment in their special fields of 
endeavor. Those students whose racial 
identity is not a disadvantage to them are 
concerned about the future, but they have 
many more chances to succeed than the 
Negro student who is surrounded by ra- 
cial, social, and economic barriers. How- 
ever, in spite of all the obstacles that must 
be met by the Negro student, there is still 
hope that some progress can be made 
by the introduction of adequate tech- 
niques of vocational guidance. The pres- 
ent New Deal policy has provided a few 
vocational possibilities for Negroes who 
had previous training in some specialized 
field and who were prepared when the 
opportunity presented itself. As society 
changes, more and varied vocational op- 
portunities should be available for those 
who are prepared. 

Too many students are without a defi- 
nite program in respect to possible voca- 
tions. In 1934 we conducted a survey 
among 31 dormitory freshmen at Ho- 
ward University with reference to their 
vocational prospects. All of them in- 
dicated that the question was a very seri- 
ous one. It was revealed that 12 of the 
31 were undecided about their vocational 
choice. The other 19 had very vague 
ideas about their vocational possibilities, 
and they were disturbed because the fu- 
ture seemed so dark. A survey of the 
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doubtful answers was an indication that 
the techniques of vocational guidance 
could be made vital factors in the careers 
of these students. Since vocational gui- 
dance is necessary, what program of ac- 
tion might be followed in which voca- 
tional guidance could be helpful? 

The following procedure would serve 
to aid the Negro student: 


When a vocation is considered, all of the 
material concerning the vocation should be 
surveyed and carefully studied to ascertain 
the possibilities of the vocation selected. 

Individuals should make choices of their 
own. The parent’s occupation should not 
influence a student’s choice of vocation since, 
as society changes, occupational shifts occur 
and vocations that were open to the parent 
may not be available or adequate for son or 
daughter. 

The financial aspect must be considered 
Some vocations require a long period of 
preparation, and very often students become 
discouraged over financial difficulties and 
have to withdraw from college. A student 
who plans to enter a professional school 
should be reasonably certain about his finan 
cial provisions before entering 

Since the Negro student is seriously handi- 
capped because of his racial, social, and eco- 
nomic background, he should choose his 
vocation in relation to the needs of his 
group. 

Vocational guidance can serve to guide 
the student in venturing into new vo- 
cations and into attempting to eliminate 
the numerous barriers by educational in- 
itiative and determination. And when 
more vocational possibilities have been 
surveyed and developed, new fields and 
new opportunities for usefulness, to their 
own group and to society at large, will be 
opened to Negro students. 























| QUESTION BOX 


| Answers to Inquiries on a Variety of Topics 











Numerous letters asking for information on topics relating to voca- 


4 
tional guidance Come 
Conference 
mierest. 
March issue of the magazine 


al ¢ j ] / 
» the field service of the National Occupational 
Some of the questions, with the answers, may be of general 
We presented a selection of such questions and answers in the 
] / 


Here is another. 


Readers are invited to 


criticize or su p ple ment the information given. 
7 Cc 


Occupational Trends 
QUESTION: 
is to have information which is somewhat 
up-to-date on occupational opportunities. 
Is there any current publication aside 
from the magazine Occupations which 
gives statistical information regarding 
various occupational trends? 
ANSWER: The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in Washington issues a monthly 


One of my chief concerns 


publication called Trends of Employment 
which it will send you without charge. 
You might also be interested in Occupa- 
tional Trends in New York City, a 32- 
page bulletin which we shall be glad to 
send you upon receipt of fifty cents. 
This contains some information regard- 
ing trends in the nation as a whole and 
a fairly detailed tabulation of the propor- 
tion of persons unemployed in each of 
the major occupations at the time of the 
1930 census. A report on a similar sur- 
vey made in Pittsburgh may be purchased 
from the Pittsburgh Personnel Associa- 
tion at fifty cents. 


Rural Schools 
QUESTION: I am trying to work out 
a program of guidance for rural schools 
that the already too busy general super- 
visor can direct with the help of her 


teachers as counselors. Has any one d 
vised a plan that will be simple enougl! 
for this situation and still be efficient? 

ANSWER: It is doubtful whether any 
one has yet devised a plan for rural g 
dance which is entirely adequate. Ther: 
have come to our attention, however 
three experiments which it would be 
worthwhile for you to investigate. In 
formation regarding them may be ob 
tained from the following persons: R. T 
Guyer, Principal, Central Junior High 
School, Muskegon, Michigan; R. S. Pro 
tor, Superintendent of Schools, New 
Bern, Craven County, North Carolina 
and Leonard M. Miller, 51 Glen Byron 
Avenue, Nyack, Rockland County, New 
York. 

An extended discussion of the prob 
lems of rural guidance may be found in 
O. Latham Hatcher's Guiding Rural Bo) 
and Girls, published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company at $3.00. Dr. Hatcher 
who is chairman of the Rural Guidanc 
Committee of the National Vocational! 
Guidance Association, would undoubted]; 
be willing to correspond with you about 
this problem. Her address is 401 Grace 
American Building, Richmond, Virginia 

May we also refer you to the October 
1930 issue of the Vocational Guidance 
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QUESTION BOX 


Vaeazine, which was devoted largely to 
the subject of rural guidance. 


A Guide to Colleges 

QUESTION: Where can I find a list of 
colleges classified according to the occu- 
pations or professions for which they of- 
fer preparation? 

ANSWER: There is nothing now avail- 
able quite so good as was Training for 
the Professions and Allied Occupations 
prepared several years ago by the Bureau 
of Vocational Information, New York 
City. This bureau has become 
virtually inactive and the publication is 
now out of print, but you might possibly 
find a copy in one of your local libraries. 
If so, you will find that it describes 
briefly the opportunities and the require- 
ments in a considerable range of occupa- 
tions, and that each such description is 
followed by a list of the colleges in each 
state which offer preparation for this 
career. 

A publication similar to this is now 
being prepared by the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, Con- 
necticut College, New London, Connecti- 
cut, but is not yet available. However, 
the Institute will be glad to answer with 
out charge any request for information 
regarding colleges which offer prepara 
tion for any particular career. Although 
the Institute is primarily interested in 
women, the director, Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, will be glad to give you any 
information she may have regarding in- 
stitutions which offer preparation for 
men as well. 

There are, of course, a number of di- 


since 


rectories of colleges and universities 
which include information regarding 
courses offered in each institution. 


Among these may be mentioned the Co/- 
lege and Private School Directory of the 
United States, published by the Educa- 
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tional Aid Society. This is an 


exceptional listing of specialized schools 


Chicago 


which offer preparation for a fairly wide 
range of occupations 

Another book of the same character is 
John Henry MacCracken’s American 
Universiti and ( lle ge , 2 publicati n 
of the American Council on Education 
printed and distributed by the Williams 


and Wilkins ( ompany, Baltimore, Mary 


land. This gives ‘the salient facts re 
garding 521 accredited institutions of 
higher learning Patterson's Educa 


tional Direct 


ican Educational ¢ ompany, Chicago 


ry, published by the Amer 


cludes a “classified directory’’ in which 


various professional schools are 
and classified 


A smaller 


likely to be found in high school libraries 


directory which is mor 


is Which College? by Rita Halle, Ma 
millan, 1928. 
For vocational training in the metro 


politan area of New York, particularly 
for occupations below the professional 
level, you will find especially helpful | 

in New York Cit) 
published by the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, 122 East 25th Street, New York 
City 
lished in 


cational O pportunitie 


The last edition of this was pub 


1930, but a revision is now 
being made which is expected to be ready 


in about a month. 


Engineering Guidance Clubs 
QUESTION 
ciety would like to do something in the 
high 


Our local engineering so 


way of vocational guidance for 
school students interested in engineering 
Do you 
which have attempted this and can you 
more information 


know of any similar societies 


tell us where to get 
about their experience 

ANSWER: A student engineering club 
was organized in the Franklin High 
193? 


School. Rochester, New York, in 


, 
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in cooperation with the Rochester Engi- 
neering Society. Members of the society 
have given brief talks on engineering 
education and on various aspects of engi- 
neering work. Pamphlets pertaining to 
various phases of engineering have been 
obtained from the national societies and 
distributed to students. Inspection trips 
through local industries have also been 
arranged. A more detailed description 
of the project appeared in the June 1932 
number of The Rochester Engineer, page 
r4 be 
Aeronautical Occupations 

QUESTION: We have had a number 
of inquiries regarding aviation schools 
from our local students. Can you fur- 
nish us with a list of the schools having 
outstanding courses in aviation and the 
entrance requirements? 

ANSWER: The first of these is uni- 
versity training for aeronautical engineer- 
ing. Among the schools which offer it 
are the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Harvard University at Cam- 
bridge, New York University at New 
York City, the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, the University of Minnesota 
at Minneapolis, California Institute of 
Technology at Los Angeles, and Stanford 
University, California. 

The second type is trade school train- 
ing for aeroplane mechanics. Informa- 
tion regarding such training can probably 
best be obtained from the Vocational 
Education Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education, which has a pamphlet on 
Trade and Technical Schools listing a 
number of institutions which offer such 
courses. 

Business administration courses related 
to aviation are offered by Boston Univer- 
sity and New York University. Informa- 
tion regarding flying schools for the train- 
ing of aeroplane pilots may be obtained 
from the Aeronautics Branch of the U. S. 


Department of Commerce which has ap 


approved list of such institutions 
Although we have no detailed infor: 

tion regarding entrance requirement 

is our impression that they are comp 


able to those in other sorts of training x 


the same general level. Anyone 

contemplates becoming a pilot should 
course first take the Department of ( 
merce physical examination from on 
the physicians officially designated i 


parts of the country to give the examina 


tion. 


Following is a brief bibliography 


which may be helpful in this connect 


Collins, A. Frederick. Aviation a 
All About It. New York, Appletor 
1929. 

Curtis Publishing Company T/ 
Aviation Industry. Philadelphia, 193 

Federal Board for Vocational Ed 
cation. Vocational Training for Avia 
tion Mechanics. Trade and Industrial 
Series No. 40, Bulletin No. 142, Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
1932. 

Hanna, Joseph V. Aviation 
Career. New York, Kiwanis Club 
1930. 

Harney, Laura B. The Skycraft 
Book. New York, D. C. Heath, 1932 
Hinton, Walter. Opportunities 
Aviation. New York, W. W. Norton, 

1929. 

Humphreys, Pauline A., and Hosey, 
Gertrude. Romance of the Airman 
Boston, Ginn, 1931. 

Institute for Research. Aviation as a 
Career. Chicago, 1931. 


National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. The Cur- 
rent Outlook in Aviation. New York, 
1933. 

San Francisco Public Schools, Bureau 
of Attendance and Guidance. Aviation 
San Francisco, 1933. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Aeronautics Branch. Aviation Train- 
ing. Bulletin No. 19, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1932. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 
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HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Courses of study in high schools 
throughout the United States are tending 
to prepare pupils more and more along 


pseful lines, particularly occupational 
Jines, according to a Federal Office of 
Education announcement based upon 


findings of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education which that office con- 
ducted, upon authority of Congress. 

A report issued on this phase of 
American secondary school education is 
entitled Horizontal Organization of Sec- 
ondary Education, since special training 
of pupils for specific needs is concerned 
with arrangement of the different divi- 
sions of the training program at the same 
horizontal level. It includes replies from 
inquiries made of 994 high schools, some 
comprehensive, some specialized, situated 
geographically throughout the country. 
The report, published as a Federal Office 
of Education bulletin, was prepared by 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, 
and C. Ellwood Drake, specialists in 
school organization on the staff of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 

An important section of the study deals 
with part-time cooperative training pro- 
grams. Under this plan the pupil spends 
part time in school, and part time on the 
job he pursues vocationally. About 165 


| schools offered training of this kind. 


ureau 
ation 


erce, 4 
Tain- : 
ment 
t 
: 
3 


Most frequently training is offered in 
the fields of automobile mechanics, elec- 
tricity, printing, carpentry, pattern-mak- 
ing, drafting, and sheet metal work in 
industrial works. Retail selling and cleri- 
cal occupations fall into the part-time 
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plan in the commercial field. The most 
common plan reported by schools in this 
study is that in which pupils spend alter 
Nearly 
40 per cent were reported following this 
plan. 


Boys in college preparatory courses and 
/ 


nate weeks in school and at work 


in technical high schools were report 

to rank highest in intelligence quotient 
data concerning more than 17,000 pupils 
enrolled in various high school curric 
Academi 
groups in the general or comprehensive 
schools rank The 
level of the homes from which pupils in 
the different curriculum groups com« 

somewhat in agreement with the intelle 
Academic and scientific cur 


ula revealed. and _scientifi 


next. social-econom! 


tual levels. 
ricula have larger proportions than other 


from the occupational 


curricula upper 


levels, while household arts and indu 
trial arts curricula have larger propor 
tions from the lower economic levels 
About one-tenth of the pupils im aca 


mn 


demic and scientific curricula in compre 
hensive high schools are sons and daugh 
ters of fathers who follow professional 
careers. 

Other findings in this study of Ameri- 
can high school education were 

Segregation of pupils in specialized 
schools has been disapproved by some 
people because from it there may develop 
class consciousness among groups of stu- 
dents as such. 

Many believe that the comprehensive 
school, that is the school teaching both 
general and special subjects, promotes 
social integration, mutual understanding, 
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OCCUPATIONS 


and cooperation of the different groups. 

More than 2,700 teachers believe that 
vocational pupils are likely to participate 
less in social activities at separate or spe- 
cialized schools for vocational training 
than in the comprehensive schools. They 
believe that vocational pupils do not asso- 
ciate so freely with academic pupils in 
activities out of school when they are en- 
rolled in separate schools as when at the 
same school. 

This investigation also revealed that 
most of the pupils who left school early 
did so for economic reasons. Data were 
obtained for 7,330 pupils who entered 
35 schools of different types between 
1920 and 1925. Nearly 80 per cent of 
them continued their education either on 
a full-time or part-time basis after leav- 
ing or having been graduated from the 
secondary school. Pupils were found to 
be working in clerical jobs, the trades, 
and in occupations in manufacturing in- 
dustries for the most part. 

The survey was conducted under the 
leadership of William John Cooper, for- 
mer United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Leonard V. Koos, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Chi- 
cago, was associate director of the survey, 
in active charge. 

oe 

TO TRAIN OR NOT TO TRAIN 

In studying the problem of the unem- 
ployed and occupationally unadjusted 
portions of our population, questions keep 
coming up as to how large a proportion 
of them are in need of further training; 
as to whether they would profit by re- 
training; as to what types of training 
they need. The Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute has issued 
a bulletin, A Study of the Needs of 
Adults for Further Training, by M. R. 
Trabue and Beatrice J. Dvorak, which at- 
tempts, rather successfully, we think, to 


give some answer to these quest 
the basis of a concrete study of cas 
definite social experimentation. 

A large proportion of the unem; 
persons studied in this case wer 
to be in need of further training 
cent of the men and 30 per cent 
women. Specific efforts were there! 
made to provide training for them 
basis of individual diagnoses in gu 
staff conferences. Of the 206 indiv 
studied, two-thirds took courses in h 
ny with recommendations given | 
clinic and one-third took work that 
little or no relation to the occupat 
diagnoses and recommendations 
And it was the first group that wa 
dominantly successful—successful, 
in the course, judged as object 
possible by the teacher of the cour 
the staff member of the Institut 
charge. Three-fourths of the first 
were successful and fewer than 
cent unsuccessful, while in the s 
group fewer than five per cent wer 
cessful and two-thirds were not. WW] 
clearly brings out the importance of 
vidual diagnosis before training is | 
What the average adult needs 1 
urgently, the authors feel, is informat 
about himself and the occupational fi 
for which his characteristics qualify hin 

Other facts were brought out. Onc 
that an enormous amount of research r« 
mains to be done—on the characterist 
that are typical of successful workers 
various occupations; on the relations! 
that exist between characteristics that 
measurable. Another is that our 
schools and colleges may actually be . 
tributing to the occupational maladjust 
ments of their students! It was th 
who had already received the great 
amount of general academic educat 
who needed further training. They wer 
unemployed because their training had 
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ibeen inadequate, or because their choice 


of occupation had been unwise. For the 


most part, however, they needed further 
training in occupations that they had al- 
ready been following rather than re- 
training in something entirely new. 
“Perhaps the greatest educational need 
of unemployed adults,” the authors con- 
clude, “is for authentic information about 
their own vocational assets and liabilities.” 
Because “the possibilities of saving wasted 
efforts and of avoiding human disappoint- 
ments and frustrations in training are al- 
ready large,” much could be done, even 
in the public high schools, if scientifically 
sound guidance clinics were established. 
ae 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Several articles in recent issues of Occu- 
pations deal with the many-sided problem 
Readers will be 
interested in ‘““Vocational Education in the 
Future,” a prophetic statement prepared 
by William H. Bristow of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction 
and distributed as a circular. We quote 
in full: 

Vocational Education in the future will 
be a component part of all well-rounded edu- 
cational programs. In this way Vocational 
Education will make significant contribu- 
tions, both in training for specific vocations 
and in the effect which it will have upon 
general education. 

Vocational Education in the future will 
be more universally available. Hundreds of 
thousands of persons are not given an op- 
portunity to follow educational pursuits of 
their choice because training facilities are not 
now available. 

Vocational Education in the future will 
be more concerned with the problems of 
adults and will be an integral part of all 
programs of adult education. 
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Vocational Education in t! future will ; 
give special considerat s 
of the workers and emphasis will be f 
upon the preparatior of workers as citizens ; 
so that they may live more effectively and \, 
richly 

Vocational Educatior in ti | re will ; 
extend its program to it le a greater va ; 
riety of occupational experiences. A d ; 
mocracy requires that ea itizen be edu- ! 
cated to his fullest capacity I ity ol 
educational oj port inity ’ n ext \ 
sion of activities to prov 

Vocational Education in the future w 
be organized in larger units so that it w 
be possible to carry out economically 
effectively a comprel ensive and pl 
program 

Vocational Education in the future will; 
require the development of a broad pre-s 4 
cational program followed by int vel 
training for specific vocational fields 

Vocational Education in the future w , 
be supported more liberally by tl ' 


teaching profession and by citizens in j 
eral, because the citizen, the worker 
employer will realize that without edu | 
tion, both vocational and general, perm 


nent industrial, social, economic, and " 
litical stability is impossible 
Vocational Education in the future wW 


not attempt to make vocationally compet¢ 


persons out of young people who have ; 


l 


, . > 
no a yOu 


if} vor “Yt 

Vocational Education in the future ! 
be recognized as fit training for the bes¢ 
telligence in the community. Schools !and 


communities will come to recogniz 


appreciation of a job and w 
to profit in any large des 
periences afforded them 


courses 


is a waste of public funds to use voca 
train who do not 
profit 


the requisite capacities to | 


’ 
thonal 
von 
4 
‘ 


nave 


courses to persons 


; 
from the 


courses offered. An adequate program ¢! vo 
cational guidance will replace the} hay 
hazard and unscientific methods now us 
in advising boys and girls concerning their 
future careers, thus better serving thp indi 
vidual and the state f 
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GUIDANCE ABROAD 
Com pte Rendu du Deuxiéme Congres In- 
ternational d’Orientation Professionnelle, 


F. Court, Ed., Cabinet d’Orientation Pro- 


fessionnelle, Toulouse (France), 35 Rue des 
Poitiers, Pp 195 

The official report has just reached this 
country of the Second International Con- 
ference on Vocational Guidance, held in 
Saint-Sebastian, Spain, September 26-28, 
1933. The first of these conferences met 
in Toulouse, France, in 1924. This con- 
ference consists chiefly of Spanish and 
French delegates who are doing the prac- 
tical work of vocational guidance—di- 


1934 


rectors and counselors in urban and pro- 
vincial bureaus and in placement offices 
and counselors in schools and social 
agencies. 

The topics discussed were extremely 
practical—the contents of the record 
cards, the physical organization of a vo- 
cational guidance bureau, differences in 
procedure in urban and rural areas, rela- 
tions between counselor and parents, oc- 
cupational monographs, and follow-up 
procedures. The discussions closely re- 
sembled those which might be heard at a 
meeting of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association in the United States. 

The main conclusions reached at the 
end of the three days of deliberation are 
included in the resolutions which were 
adopted by the conference, a translation 
of which is as follows: 

1. It appears to be necessary to unify 
the organization of the bureaus of voca- 
tional guidance to the end that these in- 
stitutions may constitute centers where 
individuals can be thoroughly studied 
with reference to their aptitude and ca- 


pacity for occupational training, a 
where the economic and social needs 
society can be investigated so that eac! 
dividual may be directed toward the f 
in which he can render the best serv 
society. It is agreed that the scientif 
method is the soundest instrumentat 
for bringing about the unification of t 
vocational guidance services in ever 
country. 

2. Reconsidering the vote of th 
Congress (1924) on the matter of 
operation with the elementary scho« 
second Congress insists on the n« 
of laying the groundwork for this 
eration by organizing, for members 
the teaching personnel, periods of pro! 
tion in vocational guidance bureaus 
by introducing into the normal scho 
course designed to interest teachers in \ 
cational guidance; this to show the: 
need for furnishing data regarding t! 
academic progress of pupils who visit 
vocational guidance bureaus and for 
corporating, in their teaching, an appre 
ciation of the economic, social, and mora 
values of certain occupations, particularl; 
the manual trades. 

3. Although in certain vocational gu 
dance bureaus psychological examinat 
of the individual are made (but only 
verification of conclusions drawn by d 
rect observation and as a complement t 
medical and academic data), it is desir 
able that basic investigations be made a 
cording to the techniques of experimental 
psychology; and that psychology be ap 
plied to all individuals being guided, in 
order to throw light on certain aspects 
of personality which without such means 
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could hardly be discerned and without 
which misleading advice might be given. 

4. The experience of those engaged 
in the practice of vocational guidance con- 


h firms the opinion that tests are of value 


only when they are used with circum- 
spection, when they are interpreted with 
psychological acumen, and when the 
character and temperamental aspects of 
the individual are not neglected. 

5. It is imperative that new occupa- 
tional monographs be prepared for the 
use of pupils in elementary schools and 
of young people in general, with the end 
in view of spreading information about 
various fields of work. It is further nec- 
essary in institutions giving vocational 
guidance that teachers be given such in- 
formation about occupations as will en- 
able them to divert their pupils from 


| overcrowded occupations and direct their 


attention to undermanned occupations. 

6. In view of the wide influence of the 
press, the cinema, and the radio, it is 
necessary to utilize these media fully in 
making young people aware of occupa- 
tional opportunities and convincing them 
of the value of vocational guidance. 

7. Institutions which give vocational 
guidance should follow up the persons 
whom they have guided when they enter 
upon apprenticeship or embark upon oc- 
cupational life, so that they can check the 
results of their guidance and can assist 
these young people to overcome the diffi- 
culties which they encounter in adapting 
themselves to occupational life. It is de- 
sirable that vocational guidance bureaus 
constantly seek closer cooperation with 
factory inspectors, placement offices, em- 
ployers, the heads of vocational schools, 
and all others who are in a position to 
apply the various regulations relating to 
adolescents. 

Harry D. Kitson 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Psychometrics. By Johnson O'’Congor. Cam 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univer4ty Press 

1934. Pp. xxxiv, 287. $3.50 ) 

This book, the result. in #art. of a 
Wertheim Fellowship on Indu 
tions of Harvard University j 
a report of the author's own 4 


trial Rela 
1926 is 


rk in test 


development for the measifrement of 
executive ability. 

The introduction sumn arf s the re 
sults of applying tests to 100 ; jor « 
tives, an admittedly small sal ple. Littl 
attempt is made to justify\ the limited 
choice of tests, called work. samples, or 
to show their validity as battery or 


individually. Another b yok. is promised 
for this purpose. : 

Statistical techniques of group and in 
dividual prediction are fitst evaluated, 
norms being compared of various samples 
by the common methods found in ele 
mentary texts. Good illustrations from 
his own work samples are shown. He 
points out that when time 
the mean and S. D. are not as reliable as 
the median and semi-interquartile range 
and maintains that correlation ratios are 
slightly more reliable than product-mo- 
ment correlations. He that 
accuracy is indicated better by a standard 
error of individual scores than a reliability 
coefficient, the former is not de 
pendent upon the distribution of sub- 


cores are us¢ i 


states test 


since 


jects. 

Next is a brief discussion of interest, 
nervousness, fatigue, aptitude, skill, 
knowledge, age, sex and chance variables 
The first three are not defined or mea- 
sured, although their importance is em- 
phasized. In order to avoid nervousness 
and fatigue, the Inglis Vocabulary test 
items—which the author uses to indicate 
executive aptitude—were rearranged in 
order of difficulty. 

The next three variables are defined 
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arbitrarily and inconsistently, in the re- 
viewer's Opinion, to this extent: 

1. Aptitude is defined as a native ability 

which does not increase after maturity. The 
author says, “The initial trial of a test never 
involves skill, since skill results from having 
performed the test before.” From this he 
concludes that the initial trial measures 
aptitude better than any other trial. Such a 
generalization is not well justified for it 
ignores the great individual differences in 
previous training usually found. Further- 
more, it entirely overlooks the rate of change 
which many competent workers in the field 
consider the essential indicator of aptitude. 
2. Skill is defined as increased speed on 
subsequent trials without a change of 
method. This sort of change, it seems to the 
reviewer, is to be wholly accounted for on 
the basis of effort or physiological condition, 
both of which would be included under 
aptitude. Tests of speed, such as reaction 
time, show very little improvement with 
practice. However, the author fails to hold 
to his own definition of skill by giving as 
an illustration the wiggly block test, which 
he himself points out shows many changes in 
method wo penton oe with practice. 

The changes in score between trials, called 
practice factors, are quite large in some cases. 
In order to make one’s scores on various 
trials comparable, they are all reduced to the 
initial trial by a simple subtraction of their 
respective increments. This technique seems 
to the reviewer to assume that any subsequent 
trials are entirely superficial. 

3. Knowledge is defined as a “method, 
technique, and manner of execution con- 
veyable to others by example and word of 
mouth within the reach of anyone at 
any time of life.” The author makes no 
attempt to measure the relative importance 
of knowledge and of perceptive or reasoning 
processes in a given test situation—a central 
problem in psychometrics. Thus it is highly 
probable that two persons might get the 
same initial score on the wiggly block test, 
one using principally knowledge from simi- 
lar situations, and the other trial and error 
or reasoning processes. Obviously it would 
be unfair to compare their scores directly 
because the processes used are so very dif- 
ferent. 

Except for the centiles of vocabulary 


and free association tests, the age a 
sex morms are given only in median; 
Standard deviations or  interquart 
ranges for all ages and tasks should | 
included, because mental ages and cent 
are a very poor means of comparing ind 
viduals, and mental ages are 
doubtful value in the range used her 
to 45 years. The female and lower ay 
groups are represented by small samplc 
No indication is given of the method 
sampling any age group. The vocabular 
norms make one wonder if the age san 
ples are comparable, for the average adu 
makes the same score as the college grad 
uate. All of the best vocabulary studic 
contradict this finding. 

The last sections deal 
greater test unity or purity by dividing ; 
group into quarters on the basis of tes 
scores, then eliminating those test iter 
which do not sufficiently differentiate be 
tween quarters. Thus the Kent-Rosanof 
Free Association test is purified by elimi 
nating all but the “‘contrast’’ items. The 
advisability of including other types 
items is considered on the basis of sub- 
jective estimetes of general usefulnc 
Similarly the Inglis Vocabulary and ¢! 
Seashore Tonal Memory tests are evalu 
ated, and a few questionable items ar 
omitted from the scoring. These test re 
visions seem valuable to the reviewer 
since greater self-consistency of individua 
scores is achieved. It should be pointed 
out, however, that such technique cannot 
indicate similarity of processes in severa 
individuals, but merely a constancy 
position in the group. Persons may us¢ 
very different methods to get similar 
scores, and the methods can only be 
shown by more adequate analysis. 

The product moment correlations 0! 
the various tests show that all have low 
intercorrelations, .14 or lower, and high 
self-correlations, .90 or higher. Test re- 
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liabilities as shown by retests after a year 
or more are not given. 

On the basis of reliability, uniqueness, 
and independence of age and experience, 
seven “mental elements” are listed as 
adequately measured: personality, tonal 
memory, engineering aptitude, clerical 
aptitude, tweezer dexterity, finger dex- 
terity, and creative imagination. The last 
three tests are not discussed in this book 
To the reviewer, however, and according 
to earlier portions of the book, all of 
them seem considerably dependent on 
age and experience. Moreover, all are 
probably highly dependent upon know/l- 
edge, W hich the author claims is not an 
element. 

The author does not review the work 
of others on any important problems, nor 
give any references, nor discuss the vari- 
ous types of tests available at present. 
No mention is made of the many careful 
studies now in print on growth and prac- 
tice curves and on factor analyses. 

In praise of the book it may be said 
that it makes a practical approach to the 
measurement of adults. It contributes 
vocabulary and association test revisions 
that shorten labor and seem to 
adults with improved accuracy in some 
groups over short periods of time. The 
statistical work is sound and the book is 
readable. 


locate 


EDWARD B. GREENE 
University of Michigan 
oe 
ON MANUAL SKILL 
Manual Skill. By J. W. Cox. London, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1934. Pp. 247. $5. 
This study of the organization and de- 
velopment of manual skill follows upon 
and supplements an earlier investigation 
by Dr. Cox of mechanical aptitude (Me- 
chanical Aptitude: Its Existence, Nature, 
and Measurement, 1928). Manual skill 
is defined as the factor that is involved in 
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operations which demand 
ordination, etc., and is distinguished from 
mechanical aptitude which involves the 
“thinking out’’ of 


manual ability 


problems as well 

Both of these functions 
are experimentally invest 
“Ve ral i ract inteill 


relationship to 


gence determined 


A general intellige e test test 
of mechanical aptitud mechanical as 
sembling, and routine issembling 
were administered t various groups 
of children and adult The mechani 
cal assembling _ test vered opera 
tions employed in assembling the parts 
and wiring an electric lampholder. After 
these operations had been well learned 
the same tasks were et Ip! 

“routine assembling The mechanical 
aptitude tests employe 1 were thos i¢ 
veloped by Cox in his prev f rch 
and the general intelligence tests, taken 
from Spearman, were made up of anal 
gies, Opposite sentence cc mpict et 
Cox devotes a chapter tO a 1ssion 


of the reliability of his tests, which, con 


sidering the small size of his groups, was 
Satisfactory in analysis was then maae 
of the test battery by means of tl well 


known tetrad-difference method of Spear 


man. This was in order to establish, if 
possible, the existence of 
large functional unities to 
formance in the various tests might be 
attributed. Basing his con 
ae 


evidence which 


1usion upon 


seems to th reviewer 


fairly adeq iate, Cox postulates three fa 
tors which appear to account for the inter 


relations ot his variables. These are a 


general factor identified as intelligence or 
"g;al 


large mechanical ability factor 
which appeared in tho 


functions 1n 


volving the solution of mechanical prob 


lems: and a smaller ‘routine manual 


factor restricted largely to routine as 
| 


sembling and simple manual tasks 
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Cox has studied the influence of train- 
ing and practice upon manual ability, as 
well as the organization of manual skill 
in relation to other aptitudes. Other 
problems considered were the relation of 
initial ability to degree of improvement; 
and transfer of practice from one opera- 
tion to another. Little transference oc- 
curred from manual 
another when skill depended upon mere 
repetition. But specific training and in- 
struction did seem to transfer, Cox's sug- 
gestion being that improvement was due 


one operation to 


to increase in knowledge of and greater 
facility with the task. 

Cox's study is an interesting and sug- 
gestive attack upon an important prob- 
lem. Like many English writers on 
psychology, he fails to consider much of 
the relevant work done in this country; 
the Minnesota study, for instance, is not 
mentioned. It is unfortunate, too, that 
the groups worked with were so small 

in most cases being around thirty. One 
must always be doubtful of elaborate 
statistical analyses which are carried out 
upon small samples. Also it seems to 
the reviewer that in order to make his 
analysis of manual skill complete, Cox 
should have constructed tests to measure 
his factors and tried out these relatively 
‘‘pure’’ measures upon other and dif- 
ferent groups. One legitimate criticism 
often made of factor analyses is that, hav- 
ing used a posteriori methods in obtaining 
his factors, the investigator does not then 
proceed to measure these factors in an- 
other group. If two or three tests which 
measure “‘pure”’ factors will do the work 
of an entire battery, such a result would 
constitute an effective check upon the 
a posteriori methods of analysis employed 
in finding them. 

HENRY E. GARRETT 
Department of Psychology 
Columbia University 


WOMEN’S WORK 
A Study of the Problems of 652 Gainfu 
Employed Married Women Homemak 
By C. T. La Follette. New York, Tea 


College Bureau of Publications, 1934. Pp; 


xi, 208. T. C. Contributions to Educat 

No. 619 

To work, or not to work—that is the « 
tion: 


Whether ‘tis nobler in a wife to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous for 
tune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of trouble 

And get a job to end them? 

Anxious wives, wondering whether or 
not they should try to supplement th 
family income by getting a job, and w 
ing they might know the experience 
others who have blazed the trail befor 
them, will find in this volume the answ 
to literally hundreds of their questions 

The subjects of the study were select 
to represent geographically the entir 
United States; otherwise only two limita 
tions were imposed—the women had 
be living with their husbands and th 
had to be gainfully employed. 

Practically every conceivable topic 
interest has been covered. Among t! 
matters discussed, for example, are: H 
the wife spends the money she earns 
Advice to women who are contemplati: 
the dual role . . . Why married women 
work . . . People who would be affect 
by the non-employment of these marri 
women . . . Characteristics of the voca 
tions which can be combined with hom 
making. ..Characteristics of a husband 
who will assume responsibility as a hon 
maker Problems which arise, with 
recommendations for the school and th 
home . Distinction between hom 
management and housekeeping. Sixty 
four tables cover everything from ‘th 
satisfactoriness of the sex life’ to th: 
“amount of jelly made by 334 gainfull; 
employed married women during th: 
year of 1931.” R. H. : 
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They Write For Us 


vy. T. THAYER (“Guidance in the Field- 
ston Plan’) took three degrees, A. B., 
A. M.. and Ph. D., at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he later taught psychol 
ogy and philosophy For several years he 
was superintendent of schools at Ashland, 
Wisconsin. After serving as principal of the 
Ethical Culture High School in New York 
City, he became Professor of Secondary Edu- 
ition in Ohio State University. Since 1928 
he has been Educational Director of the 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York City. Dr 
Thaver is Chairman of the Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum of the Pro- 
oressive Education Association, and has lec- 
tured at Cornell University and the New 
School for Social Research. He wrote The 
Passing of the Recitation, is co-author with 
H. B. Alberty of Supervision in the Secon 
dary School, and contributed to the sympo 
sium on The Educational Frontier, by John 
Dewey and others. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER (“The Same Door 
Where in I Went’’) is Director of the Na- 


tional Oc upational Conference, on leave of 


absence from the principalship of the East 
Side Continuation School, New York City 
One of his current activities is service on 
the Governor Lehman’s Commission on 
Education in Penal Institutions in New 
York State, to which reference is made in 
the news department of this issue. 


The radio skit (“Working With Hands— 
and Brains’) was written by ELAINE STERNE 
CARRINGTON, who is no novice at writing 
for “the unseen audience’’—though, inci- 

» dentally, why limit this phrase to the radio 
5 audience? Mrs. Carrington is not only the 
} author of the “Red Davis” programs given 
‘ thrice weekly over WJZ, but is a contributor 
| of short stories to the Saturday Evening 
; Post, Good Housekeeping, Pictorial Review, 
Collier's, Delineator, and other magazines. 
( Mrs. Carrington, who studied at Columbia 
| before she married, successfully combines 
motherhood and homemaking with a writ- 
ing career. 
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Besides her A B legret tron 
versity of Cincinnati, MARGUI 
(“Careers in Housing Management’’) holds 


a Com. E. degree, which is equivalent to 
a B. S. in Commerc plus five years of c 

Operative working experier plus a thesis 
She has qaone prad ut work n economics 
at Cincinnati, and |} so studied at the 
Geneva School of International Studies. the 


London School of Economics. and the New 
York School of Social Work. Si: 

she has been a vocat 

Public Schools. with leaves « 


Cincinnati f 

ibsen supervis : CWA 

projects. Among other tl s she has writ 

ten vocational monographs « l i 

man in Cincinnatt and The P Indu 
( Q)r 


is Occup itional research 


MARTHA EUNICE HILTON ('D 


Women’’) received her M. A. degr fro 
the University of Nebraska. After gra 
study at Columbia University, No 


University, and Syracuse Unive: 

took her doctorate of philosophy a 

ter institution. She taught in Nebraska high 
schools before she became Dean of \W 

and instructor in English at McCook ] 
College At 
counselor prior to her appointment as As 


sistant Dean of Women in charg 
] 


Syracuse she was 


aence In this position she levot 
of her attention to the “‘senior 
nent,’’ described as a method of 
senior girls in self-government through the 
the leadership of senior women. Dr. Hilton 
has contributed frequently to professional 
journals 

EDWARD L. THORNDIKE ('‘Workers’ Sat 
faction’), Professor of Education at Tea 
ers College, Columbia University, and dean 


of American psychologists, has been “intro 
duced”’ to readers of Occupations on several 
previous occasions, but there is always some 
thing new to tell about him. The appropri 
ate reference this time is to a recent book of 
which he is the author, The Psychology of 
Wants, Interests, and Attitudes 
be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of this 
magazine. Dr Thorndike, whose studies of 
adult learning have attracted wide attention, 
is president of the American Association for 
Adult Education. He is a former president 
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Ad- 


of the American Association for the 
vancement of Science 


EDITH E, PENCE (‘City and County 
Manager’’) received her bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from the University of Califor- 
nia and has taken special graduate work 
there in vocational guidance and counseling. 
She has also studied at the Sorbonne in 
Paris and at the University of Mexico. Miss 
Pence is Senior Counselor and Head of the 
Department of Foreign Languages in Galileo 
High School, San Francisco. She is Presi- 
dent of the Council of San Francisco School 
women, and has held office in various other 
teachers’ organizations in California. She has 
taken an active part in progressive move- 
ments for educational legislation 


CLAIRE CHALARON (‘Automobile Me- 
chanic’’) graduated from Newcomb College 
in 1927 with a B. A. degree. She was em- 
ployed at the French Hospital in New Or- 
leans for three years as Record Librarian and 


has been with the Orleans Parish School 


Board since 1930 as Counselor and Psycholo- 
gist in the Department of Vocational Gui- 


dance. She has made a follow up of Oppor- 
tunity Class students in New Orleans as well 
as several occupational surveys, and has pub- 
lished the following o cupational mono- 
graphs: The Registered Nurse in New 
Orleans, Op portuntties in Occupational 
Therapy, and The Practical Nurse in New 
Orleans. She is a former treasurer of the 
New Orleans Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 


MARIAN MOISE (“Automobile Mechanic’) 
received her B. A. degree from Newcomb 
College in 1928, and for the next two years 
was a fellow in psychology there, receiving 
her master’s degree in psychology from 
Tulane University in 193! In the spring 
of 1930 she became Research Secretary and 
Psychologist in the Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance, New Orleans _ Public 
Schools. She has made statistical reports on 
various phases of education, tests and mea- 
surements of intelligence, and special abili- 
ties of school children, and has published 
occupational monographs, The Radio W ork- 
er in New Orleans and The Cleaner and 
Dyer in New Orleans, and several short 
studies. Last year at the request of the Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research she assisted 
in a follow-up of all the children who fin- 


ished the public white elementary schog 
in June At present she is treasug 
of the local Vocational Guidance Assoc 
tion. 


1933 


THOMAS E. HAWKINS (“Guidance for } 
groes”) makes a brief but significant co 
tribution to this month’s Counselo 
Corner. Mr Hawkins was graduated fr 
Howard University, Washington, in 193 
After studying at Union Theological Se 
nary, he took summer courses at Columb 
in Personnel Administration. For thré 
years he has been Director of the Men 
Dormitory and Assistant to the Dean of Me 
at Howard University. 

a 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS 
At NVGA Convention, Atlantic City 


American Book Company, New York 

American Library Association, Chicago 

D. Appleton-Century Company, New York 

Columbia University Press, New York 

Commonwealth Fund, New York 

Educational Test 
Minneapolis 

Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York 

Funk and Wagnalls, Inc., New York 

Harper and Brothers, New York 

Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York 

Inor Publishing Company, New York 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Ne 
London, Conn 

Institute for Research, Chicago 

International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa 

M. R. Klein, Cleveland 

Linguaphone Institute, New York 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 

National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, New York 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
Cambridge, Mass 

Psychological Corporation, New York 

Remington Rand, Inc., New York 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York 

Scholastic Corporation, Pittsburgh 

Scott, Foresman and Company, New York 

Southern California School Book Depository, Los 
Angeles 

Social Frontier, New York 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, 
Calif. 

Survey Associates, Inc., New York 

Welles Publishing Company, Wellesley 
Mass. 

H. W. Wilson Company, New York 


Philadelphia an 


Bureau, Inc., 


Hills, 
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